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Leaping Leathernecks: Spearhead of the War for Island Bases 
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When a gas-mask means 
life or death to the 
wearer, there can’t be 
any guesswork. Valves 
must be tough, preci- | 
sion-made. Lenses must be shat- 
ter-proof, fog-resistant... uniform 
and optically clear. Every part 
must function perfectly under all 
conceivable conditions—in the 
Arctic or along the Equator. 

The fact that all types of gas- 
masks now in production—Ser- 
vice, Training, Diaphragm and 
Non-Combatant—are made with 
lenses, diaphragms and Y-tubes of cellulose acetate plastic is 
an eloquent vote of confidence in this versatile material, a prod- 
uct of Hercules Land. And may be significant in the manufacture 
of your products—now, and when the “‘all-clear”’ signal sounds. 

In cellulose—as with terpenes, rosins, resins, synthetics and 
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industrial explosives—the chem- 
istry of Hercules Land has brought 
new properties to standard chem- 
icals, produced many new deri- 
vatives. And these, in their turn, 
have meant better products for 
industry, swifter processes, sav- 
ings in time and costs. 

If your company, like ours, is 
looking for ways to do the war 
job better, let us explore our 
products and problems thought- 
fully together. It is not unlikely 
that we may have something of 
help to you—or that you may 

have some process or equipment that we should know about. 
We urge you to write to us at Dept. N-10, Hercules Powder 
Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Plastic parts illustrated are made of LUMARITH, based on 
Hercules Cellulose Acetate Flake. 


HERCULES 


CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 


IN-120. Copyright 1942, Hercules Powder Company, Incorporated 
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We're welcoming a lot of “‘old-tim- 
ers” back to the office these days. 
/ They’re filling the gaps where 
nt they’re needed—and we’re finding 
out that those old hands haven’t 
lost their skill. 
These older heads bring back 
with them something from the old 
days that may have been lost in the scramble for sales vol- 
ume, high pressure telephone conferences, “boxcar” quotas. 
That something is an appreciation of a company’s time, 
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a company’s money, a company’s equipment and supplies. 
. Conservation is part of patriotism, too. Materials ordi- 
narily wasted can make available supplies go farther, save 
products needed for war. Even paper clips, rubber, bands 
and pencil stubs now do more work because they have to. 

If there’s an “old hand” in charge of your Mimeograph 
duplicator, he’s likely to give it the care it deserves, espe- 
cially since it’s hard to replace in wartime. He’ll keep the 
machine clean, keep it oiled, keep it covered—and see 
that it gets the service it needs to make it last. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, A. SB. DICK COMPANY 


Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 







Now Is No Time 


to Nurse Motors! 
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Don’t ‘ask your men to go easy on 

starting, stopping, or reversing motors. 
Use your priority to get the motor that’s “‘built 
to take it’’,.. the only motor with rotor windings 
centrifugally cast of COPPER .. . the Fairbanks- 


Morse Motor. It will speed production now and 


serve you better in years to come. 


Ask for a demonstration . . . a chance to com- 
pare F-M and any other motor construction, point 
by point. Fairbanks, Morse & Co,, 600 S. Michigan . 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MOTORS 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE «, 
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Cover Picture—The Japs who keep whacking away 
at Guadalcanal and er of Pha toeholds in - 
Solomons are — of the hard: useing 

of our United States Marines. pleat gl. — 
ing which onde cag the Marines by « 


oaey Arnold photo of the sea eoldiers 
from an invasion barge. For news = 
fighting forces in the Pacific, see page 25. 
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LETTERS 


Commissions for Optometrists 


Your article in Newsweek, Sept. 7, “Services’ 
Call for Doctors,” expresses the dire need for 
medical care both in the service and out. 

The optometrist of today is one of a group 
qualified in every one of the 48 states and th 
District of Columbia, by license, to care for the 
eye needs of the public. To date optometrists 
who are in the service of their government ar 
generally placed in the medical corps. In some 
instances they are even doing the work for 
which they prepared during peacetime. Hovw- 
ever, in all cases their complete training is no 
being fully recognized. 

I am of the opinion that if the optometrists 
were to be granted commissions this would re 
lieve many doctors, who now do eye work, for 
many general medical services. 


Erwin H. Worrs, 0.D. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 





Cattlemen’s Side 
Having been in the cattle business out Wet 
since 1896 and knowing the Department of 


Agriculture is extremely anxious to increase 
production of meats and fats, I am wondering 


NEWSWEEK. 
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fe IN WAR PRODUCTION 
it. : 
group Our company’s plant at East — Illinois, has just been Credit for winning this coveted award belongs tothemenand~. 
a . awarded the Army-Navy “E”...an honor not easily won women of the A. M. and M. organization. Their loyalty and 
sis nor lightly bestowed. wholehearted cooperation is an inspiring example of the 
sie The “E”” stands for EXCELLENCE partnership which exists between American workers and our 
hp BXCBLLENCE .. . in quality and quantity of production. er : a — rn pen 
How: EXCELLENCE . . . in overcoming production obstacles. anal on remap es A of as na ry —- _ hd “ 
isnt EXCELLENCE . . . in avoiding work stoppages. ities ee” P- 
EXCELLENCE .. . in maintaining fair labor standards. . “We've won the ‘E’ flag. We'll keep it flying!” 
etrists EXCELLENCE . . , in training additional labor forces. a 
ald re- EXCELLENCE... . in effective management. 
rk, for EXCELLENCE . . . in safety, health and plant protection. Every A.M.and M.employee has received this emblem 
EXCELLENCE . . . in utilizing sub-contracting facilities. to wear proudly in recognition of a job well done. 
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CANNON GIVES 
THE MAN AT 
THE BENCH A 

BREAK 


The electrical connectors on airplanes have to be just as 

small and compact as possible—to save room and weight. 

But no workman has small enough fingers to get inside 

a Cannon Connector to solder 20 or 30 or even 100 w wires 
to their proper contacts. 

So Cannon developed a olug that can be taken apart— 
completely apart. The outside shell is split and in some 
types comes off with a twist of the wrist. The insert lifts 
out. And where heavy cables must be soldered to large 
connections, even the contact comes out. 


CANNON SERVES MANY INDUSTRIES 
All Cannon Connectors—whatever their war or civilian 
uses—are a combination of great ingenuity and precision. 
When they are connected they stay connected with absolute 
dependability. For shop or field work, or routine inspection 
and servicing, they come apart and are put together quickly. 

Cannon Plugs are standard equipment in scores of mili- 
tary and civilian uses. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Company, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Cenedien Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Compeny, Limited, Terento, Canada 
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whether the government and the Eastern and 
Middle Eastern people realize how Sparsely get. 
tled these Western States are, in comparison, 
with the large number of livestock they sup. 
port, and how it is going to. be impossible tp 
carry on as heretofore with so many of th 
young and capable men being drafted into the 
Army and leaving the ranches and farms with. 
out proper help to operate them. 

I heard of one young man with 700 catth 
who is selling them and entering the arma 
forces. Thousands of cattle and sheep will no 
doubt be slaughtered that otherwise would be 
kept for breeding purposes. 

Our Western cattle are now bought as calve 
and yearlings, shipped East, finished on com, 


beef, weighing from 100 to 800 per cent mor 
than they did when shipped from here, All 
this takes time and labor. 

There are always two sides to a ‘iaeetiog and 
Iam presenting the growers’ and feeders’ sik 
of the present i issue, 

Herwoop Daty 

Melville, Mont. 





Staff Sergeant Pilots 

We Army staff sergeant pilots are standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the enlisted pilots of 
the Navy whose complaint was well stated in 
a letter to Newsweek published Sept. 7, 194. 

Eight months ago we eagerly began the most 
rigid course of officers’ training offered outside 
West Point. We knew when we entered ow % 
weeks of flight training that we would graduate 
as staff sergeants. We entered school as e- 
listed men because most of us had only a high- 


school education. -We had hardly begun flying 
when the Air Forces lowered the requirements 


us all. However, there was no provision made 
for changing the status of enlisted men then in 

No one believed we would actually graduate 
as sergeant pilots. None of the officers at any 
school we attended could understand how s 
group of men could be given the same train- 
ing as cadets, achieve the same standard o 
proficiency, and then half be given commissions 
and half remain enlisted men. 

- Well, they were wrong. We did graduate s 
enlisted men. In that short ceremony we be 
came inferior, socially and otherwise, to ma 
with whom we had studied and worked an 
played (a little) for seven months. 

Even had we known how sad an affair grat- 
uation would be, I doubt if any of us woud 
have made any smaller effort to win our wings 
for we love to fly: Since graduation we have 
done everything but fly. None of us has beet 
on KP—yet—but we remember seeing a pert 
of silver wings cleaning a latrine in a 
crowded with privates. 

You would have to dig a heck of a big shaft 
to examine our morale. Each of us has : 
seven months’ training as an officer and pilot 

Don’t you think we should be treated more 
as officers than buck privates, even though ¥ 
cannot draw the pay of a second lieutensst 
whose job is identical to ours? Do you see aly 
where any application of the democratic ideals 
we're fighting for? We don’t. 

: Joun F. Pants 

Representing the Flying Sergeants 

of the Army Air Base 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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and, in a year’s time, return to market as baby | 
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Photograph of a Flying Fortress—seven 


This is the way a Flying Fortress* looks 
to the enemy, on its way to the bomb- 
ing objective. At six and seven miles up, 
an airplane is invisible to the naked eye, 
and one of the reasons for the success of 
the Flying Fortress in combat is that it 


*-» strikes with deadly precision from _re- 


gions above the effective range of anti- 
aircraft fire, and beyond the reach of 
most enemy planes. 


Seven miles is 36,960 feet. Problems 
of flight that high in the air increase in 
severity with every hundred feet. The 
air up there is colder than Siberia in 
winter, and atmospheric pressure falls off 
sharply. The stratosphere is still a newly 
discovered country. Until recently, one 
of the major problems has been the main- 
taining of communications. 


~ A year ago 19,000 feet seemed to be 
the ceiling for plane-to-ground voice 
communication. Above that, somewhere 
in the thin, biting air of the substrato- 
sphere, the radio-telephone died. Radio- 
telegraph was good up to 26,000. From 
there, it was a one-way street. You could 
receive, but you couldn’t send. 


Here was a problem for Boeing 
acoustical and electrical engineers. Years 
ago, in the early days of air transport, 
Boeing led the development of the 
first plane-to-ground short-wave radio- 
telephone system. Now, with Boeing 
Flying Fortresses operating six, seven 
and more miles above the earth, it was 
necessary to provide two-way radio voice 
communication at these levels. 


This the Boeing engineers did. 


miles up 


Working nights and days, working 
in the laboratory and “upstairs” in the ~ 
stratosphere, working against time and 
cold and rarefied air, Boeing engineers 
have gradually pushed the communica- 
tions ceiling higher and higher. 


Today the men in the Fortresses, 
cruising over the roof of the world, know 
that their communieations system is the 
best available. . . . Today the work of 
Boeing engineers is helping our Air 
Forces to speak terse, well-chosen words 
for democracy. 


The advance of radio communication . . . 
both for peace and for war .. . is only one 
of the many different projects which form 
a constant part of the Boeing engineering 
schedules at Seattle and in the Middle West 
and Canada. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER ¢* PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOETI NG 


“THE TERMS ‘°FLYING PORTRESS’* AND ‘“STRATOLINER'’ ARE REGISTERED BOING TRADE-MARKS 
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Switching to Bourbon? Start with America’s finest... Kentucky Tavern! 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
CLENMORE 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
DISTILLERTES C2., 


BOURBON 
INCORPORATES, 


108 PROOE 
LOUISVILLE, SY. 
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TRANSITION 


Born: To Penny Singleton, “Blondie” 
of the radio and movies, and Capt. Robert . 
S. Sparks of the Marine Corps, a daughter, 
Robin Susan, at Quantico, Va., Oct. 8. The 
father wired announcements in advance, | 
marked “Hold for confirmation.” = 


Brrrupay: Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevel 
\.58, Oct. 11 . . . Billy Conn, former lig’ 
heavyweight champion, now a challen 
for the heavyweight title, 25, Oct. 8 . .| 





‘Harris & Ewing 
Barkley, Biffle, Wallace, Nelson 


Henry A. Wallace, 54, Oct. 7. Leslie Bi 
secretary to the Senate majority, gave the. 
Vice President a birthday luncheon that? 
was attended by Majority Leader Barkley, 7 
Donald Nelson, and other notables. - 


Marriep: Tommy Manville, 48-year-old 
asbestos heir, to showgirl Wilhelmina (. 
Boze, 20, of Andrews, S.C.; at New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., Oct. 11. It made Manville s 
bridegroom for the sixth time. 


Diep: Effie Elisler, 87, a popular stage 
star for 40 years; at Los Angeles, Oct. 8. 
Her best-known role was in Steele Mac- 
kaye’s “Hazel Kirke,” which opened in 
1880, ran for 480 performances (the long- 
est run in New York up to that time) and 
then toured the country for several years 
... Maz Oser, 65, artist and riding master; 
in Bern, Switzerland, Oct. 7. His marriage 
in a London suburb in 1928 to Mathilde 
McCormick, granddaughter of the late 
John D. Rockefeller, and daughter of the 
late Harold F. McCormick, was the cul- 
mination of one of the most senation- 
al international romances of the decade 
.-. . Robert H. Davis, 78, author, editor, 
dramatist, and roving reporter for The 
New York Sun; in Montreal, Oct. 11. A 
former magazine editor, he was called the 
“literary father” of many writers ... Wil- 
bur G. Voliva, 72; Chicago, Oct. 11. For 
$0 years he was spir- 
itual and temporal 
leader of the religious 
community of Zion 
City, Ill. He preached 
that the world was ) 
flat... Capt. Don E. | 
Brown, 25-year-old ; 
son of actor Joe E. 
Brown; in a bomber : 

Prese Association crash near Palm | 
Capt. Don E. Brown Springs, Calif., Oct. 8. - | 






















































The centerless grinder grinds 
the valve stems to an accuracy 
of five ten—thousandths of an 
inch. Does it, too, in half the 
time other finishing methods 
would require. Carborundum has 
led in the development of cen-— 
terless grincing wheels to speed 
the output of valves, pistons, 
shafts and other such parts 
that go into a plane. 


A pilot may keep cool in a "dog 
fight"—but not his engine! And to 
function smoothly at high engine 
temperatures all moving parts must 
be ground and finished with split 
hair precision. And that’s where 
Carborundum comes in. For instance, 
the valve stems are ground to the 
required accuracy by a centerless | 
grinding process which Carborundum 
helped pioneer. 





Because of the vital part grind— 
ing plays in war production, | 
correct care and use of grinding 
equipment is a wartime must. Every 
grinding wheel is a "Weapon for 
Production" and should be properly 
used for maximum effectiveness. 
The Carborundum Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 






















- Mary Cusine Astor CHAr.es F. Bome 
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TO PROPERTY OWNERS 


who have not yet purchased 


IRST, let this be understood : 
that in writing War Damage 
insurance we are acting in behalf 
of the Federal Government — as 


~ are the agents and brokers of the 


country through whose offices you 
can purchase a policy. Considera-. 


“tion of War Damage insurance is 


urged upon every householder and 
business man. Its purpose is to pro- 
tect property owners of America, 
and it is to them that this fitessage 
—this warning—is addressed. 


Not whether, but IF... 


You own a store in New Hamp- 


~ shire, a farm in Illinois or some 
_ furniture located in an apartment 


in California. It isn’t @ question of 


whether or not. there is going to BE a © 


bombing or an invasion. The question 
is how you would be fixed without 


o af , 





any insurance protection IF there 
WERE one. 


You don’t buy fire insurance 
with the idea that there is going 
to be a fire, nor windstorm insur- 
ance* with the idea that there is 
going to be a tornado, nor auto- 
mobile liability insurance with the 
idea that you are going to injure 
someone with your car. 


Think this over... 


If an attack comes, no one can say 
when or where it will come or what 
damage will result. 

It is a shorter distance by air 
from Tokio to Salt Lake City than 
from Tokio to San Diego. 

Two incendiary bombs might 
start a conflagration that your reg- 
ular fire insurance policy wouldn’t 
protect you against. 


* By the way, ask your agent or broker to 
tell you about 


“Extended Coverage.’’ 


WAR DAMAGE INSURANCE 


Bombs don’t always drop on 
their objectives, Planes crash 
wherever they happen to be put 
out of commission. 


Part of the strategy of attack i is 
to do the unexpected. The unex- 
pected might mean a raid on your 
city or town. 


See your Insurance Adviser 


‘The purpose of this advertisement 


is not to scare you but to tell you 
that War Damage insurance is 
available —to warn that losses can 
not be paid unless you have an 
insurance contract, The way to get 
sucha contract is to see an agent or 
broker. He will be glad to tell you 
all about it —will explain how little 
it costs, (You can insure a $5,000 
home for only $5.) After a raid will 
be too late! 


Buy War Bonds! 
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COPYRIGHT 1942-—-JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


BLOOMING MILL MEN PACE WAI 


As easily and swiftly as U. S. Army men handle 
big tanks, steel workers at the controls of their 
blooming mills skilfully maneuver massive steel 
ingots through the rolls. In a minute of 
great pressure, with thundering noise and 
fireworks, the white-hot steel blocks weighing 
many tons are reduced to blooms and slabs that 
move on through other operations. The finished 


steel products are shipped to thousands of other 


eiiinaipatunons to become ships, shells, tanks, 


guns, planes, bombs. 


Blooming mill men in America’s steel industry 
are operators of great gateways through which 
millions upon millions of tons of steel roll on 
to war. They are meeting this responsibility 
splendidly by all-time production records. 

In this industry effort, JaL men in the bloom- 
ing mill departments of the Aliquippa, Otis and 





ROLLING FOR WAR 


Gateways for steel are the great blooming 
mills through whose powerful rolls pass mas- 


| sive white-hot ingots in the first step of reduc- 


ing their steel to forms and shapes in which it 
goes on to service in war. Behind safety 
glass, before the fire-hot portals of the great 
“bloomers,” the roller and his crew manipu- 
late with steam or electric-powered ma- 
chinery, as child’s play, the 10-ton to 134- 
ton ingots and the huge rolls. With great 
skill they run the incandescent ingot into the 
big maw of the mill, pass it through the 
rolls under tremendous pressure as through 
a gigantic wringer, turn it over, pass it back, 


‘jockey it into position, send it back and 


forth, reducing and lengthening with each 
pass, all amidst a booming racket, showers of 
sparks, wisps of vapor. 

New world record rolling steel is claimed 
for blooming mill roller Harold (Red) 
Matticks and crew, Frank Crowe, engineer, 
and Lawrence Paxton, manipulator, J&L 
Aliquippa works. On night-turn August 24 
they rolled 500 steel ingots averaging better 
than a five-ton ingot per minute; set a new 
high war-steel production pace of almost 
2,500 tons of steel in eight hours — enough 
steel to load dozens of cars, Enough to make 
hundreds of thousands of shells. 5 

No one-man job, Matticks strongly em- 
phasized. He said credit goes to hundreds of 
his fellow workers who, on that record-break- 
ing night-turn, kept the steady stream of 
white-hot ingots moving up to the mill, and 
to hundreds of other workers who handled 
the blooms after rolling, speeding them on 
their way to become guns, shells, tanks, ships. 
Colors reveal temperatures of steel to prac- 
ticed eyes of steel men. At its hottest, steel is 


‘white and registers 2200°F. Light yellow 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL DRAWING BY ORISON MACPHERSON 


TEEL PRODUCTION 


Pittsburgh works are rolling ingots of controlled quality war-steel 
at highest record rates in the history of the three works. There 
is no time being lost or material wasted on the steel front. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA ul R L 


STEEL fF 


PARTNER TO INDUSTRY IN WAR PRODUCTION 


indicates temperature is about 1975°; lemon 
color denotes 1825°; orange, 1725; salmon, 
1650°; bright red, 1550; cherry, 1375°; 
medium cherry, 1250° ; dark cherry, 1175° 
blood red, 1050°; faint red, 900°. But don’t 
touch a dark looking piece of steel in a mill. 
It may be many times hotter than your body 
temperature. 


“Time is tonnage,” quote industrial en- 
gineers, J&L Pittsburgh Works, who have 
figured out how to convert a few seconds 
of time saved into many thousands of tons 
additional steel-rolling capacity a year. After* 
extensive study of blooming mill operation, 
using special instruments and motion pic- 
tures, these engineers have worked out meth- 
od for saving 8 to 18 seconds of time in 
rolling each steel ingot, by installing unique 
controls on adjustment of roll “‘screw-down” 
and on main drive of mill. At present war- 
time rate of operation this saving of time, 
it is estimated, will result in gain of nearly 
400 hours a year in rolling time, or an in- 
crease in the blooming mill’s capacity of 
close to 60,000 tons of steel a year—enough 
for the hulls of 10 troop ships, or 20 cargo 
vessels, or 40 destroyers, 
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és giving nuts a smooth bearin, 
to the thread. Nuts semi-finished on a threaded arbor always seat at rigbe angles .. 


g-surface — ieee a ag a 


. eliminat 


sibility of complicated combined tension and bending stresses. This, together with dinialiadeg at of the She hed 
end, means that your assembly man is assured of aii starting and perfect bearing with R BO W nats. 


DOWN IN THE BOWELS OF THE EARTH 


are machines that eat rock. 
Their jaws grind on the earth’s density 
. then spew up the faw stuffs that 
make guns and razor blades and power. 

To help keep these bucking broncos of 
the mines from shaking themselves to 
pieces ... their makers, in large numbers 
— like the makers of farm equipment, 
tanks, bridges and battleships — write 
R B & W’s “Empire Brand” on orders 
for bolts and nuts. 

In three great R B & W: plants, men 
who realize the importance of fastening 
strength in weapons of war, carefully 
control “swaging” and toughening of 


bolt shanks . . . cold-forming, of threads 
to maintain continuity of toughened 
grain and make threads cleaner, stronger 
. +. punching and re-punching of nuts at 
right angles to the grain to avoid possi- 
bility of splitting... burnishing of nuts 
for appearance and more resistance to 
wrench abuse...tapping with frequently- 
changed taps to give you quicker as- 
sembly, more holding power. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and 
Nut Company. Factories at Port 
Chester, N.Y., Rock Falls, Ill., Coraop- 
olis, Pa.; sales offices at Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Chattanooga, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Seattle. 


RBcw erccae BURDSALL & WARD 


AND ALLIED FASTENING PRODUCTS...SINCE 1845 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 
Washington’s optimism about the war 


_ is on the rise again, largely because of de- 
* velopments.in the Pacific and the coura- 


geous Russian stand at Stalingrad . . . 
The projected Washington visit of Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek has been called off; treat- 


_ ment for an illness, which was one reason 


for her trip, is no longer necessary . . . 
Brig. Gen. Pat Hurley, Minister to New 
Zealand, will soon undertake a special 


Presidential mission to the Middle East 
- and perhaps Russia . . 
“successor is now one of Washington’s fa- 


. Guessing Byrnes’s 


vorite games; dark horses being mentioned 
backstage include Solicitor General Fahy 


‘and Senate Minority Leader McNary ... 
_ Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
- Statistics, is slated to be one of Byrnes’s 


chief advisers. 


National Notes 


The irritation of congressmen with Sec- 
retary Morgenthau is real and many are 
talking of taking the bit in their teeth and 
developing their own tax policies in the 
future . . . Promising “developments” 
within two or three months that will make 
the move “inevitable,” Korean leaders in 
this country are predicting early U.S. rec- 
ognition of their country . . . Now that 
Byrnes has left the court, his friends in 
Congress want him to run for the Senate 
again when he finishes his economic stabi- 
lization job . . . The Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission is expected to ac- 
complish more now that John Huggins, 
former Colonial Secretary and Acting Gov- 
ernor of Trinidad, has reached Washing- 


ton. 


Economic Warfare 


Not much gets into the newspapers, but 
the U.S. and Britain are currently waging 
sharp economic warfare with the Nazis in 
neutral nations. Still foremost among the 
battlegrounds are Portugal and Turkey. 
At Lisbon, the Allies are going all-out to 
gain a major share of Portugal’s strategic 


materials, but the Salazar government, 


capitalizing on its position, is trying to 


. drive a hard bargain. Right now it is de- . 
‘ (No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


manding a greater exchange of material 
than the Allies have the shipping to han- 
dle. In Turkey, the Allies have lost no time 
trying to stymie the German deal for 
chrome. The Anglo-Turkish agreement 
covering the metal expires in January, 
and the U.S. and Britain want it re- 
newed with larger quotas. The Germans, 
of course, are trying to corner all of Tur- 
key’s output. 


Army-Navy Notes 


Many draft boards will start getting 
tough with-those who wait until induction 
is imminent before enlisting so they can 
choose their own branch of service; the 
boards aren’t going tobe so free in releas- 


ing such men for enlistment... . The 


Navy will increase the number of schools 
to be utilized for training WAVES, and 
double the enlisted personnel; it’s now in- 
dicated there may be as many as 200,000 
WAVES. eventually . . . One of the Army’s 
newest and biggest camps is standing vir- 
tually idle for lack of soldiers and prob- 
ably won’t be filled unless or until 18- and 
19-year-olds are drafted . . . Plans are un- 
der way for changing the color of Army 
Air Forces as well as Navy uniforms. 


Sailing Ship Plan 

The much-mooted plan to use sailing 
vessels for the Caribbean trade is finally 
going to get under way within a few 
weeks. The Inter-American Navigaiion 
Corp. will begin operations with some 
seven ships, all reconditioned vessels ac- 
quired in the U.S. However, contracts 
have been let and new construction is 
slated to begin soon in several Latin 
American ports (the shipyard sites are 
secret) . Several snags had held up the pro- 
gram, including finding construction facili- 
ties and getting the necessary skilled la- 


- bor. One bottleneck still has to be broken 


—that of marine engines. Though the ships 
will be sailing vessels,.as many as possible 
are to have auxiliary power. 


Trivia 
The USO is burning because the Red 
Cross has a monopoly on the entertain- 
ment of soldiers overseas, and is pulling 
wires trying to muscle in . . . A sign deco- 
rating one of the offices occupied by the 
National Inventors’ Council, repository of 
many ‘a crackpot idea, reads: “You don’t 
have to be crazy to work here, but it helps” 
. Elmer Davis went over big with the 


congressmen who heard him testify on the 
OWT’s request for a $25,000,000 appropria- 
tion; the committee’s report is effusive in 
praising him. 





Trends Abroad 


Little has been said about it by either 
side, but there has been severe fighting in 
the Leningrad area for several days . . . 
The 550-mile Damascus-Baghdad highway 
has now been completed and _ will: soon 
prove an important supplement to the 
Trans-Iranian Railway as a Middle East 
supply route .. . Neutrality note: Appar- 
ently believing Turkey safe, many of Eur- 
ope’s leading men are sending their money 
and mistresses there . . . The small Fascist- 
type newspapers which sprang up in Que- 
bec as a result of the conscription contro- 
versy now blatantly follow the Vichy line 
. ... Ramon Beteta, Mexican Minister 
to Washington, won’t return to the U.S. 
he can’t get along with © Ambassador 
Castillo Najera. 


Italy’s Invasion Fear 


The best information available to the 
Allies indicates that Mussolini is beginning 
to fear an invasion of Italy. There are from 
28 to 33 army divisions now within the 
country and most, including the best 
equipped, are stationed in the south and 
in Sicily and Sardinia. The balance of 
Italy’s army of about 1,000,000 men, or 70 


divisions, is distributed this way: ten to | 


twelve divisions in Russia, fifteen in North 


Africa, and 30 in the Balkans and the . 


Eastern Mediterranean islands. 


Mikhailovitch’s Patriotism 


You can flatly discount the constantly 
recurring stories questioning the sincerity 
of General Mikhailovitch, Yugoslav guer- 
rilla leader. Here’s what’s behind them: 
At the time resistance started last year, 
Communist groups formed “Partisan” 
bands and began to operate independently 
of Mikhailovitch. However, when these 
bands captured towns, they frequently ex- 
ecuted all those who didn’t conform to 
their political beliefs. The general then 
cracked down, breaking up the bands 
whenever he could. Promptly, the Com- 
munists began calling him Fascist or pro- 
Nazi. Their charges were later picked up 
by the Communist press in several coun- 
tries and gained considerable credence. 
Proof that the United Nations still have 
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faith in Mikhailovitch is the fact that they 
are now trying to find ways of getting 
more fighting materials to him. 


African Probletus 


London is again being plagued with sub- 
versive activity in Southern Africa. This 
time, the trouble is not confined to the 
Union of South Africa, although lately na- 
tionalist elements there have renewed their 
agitation, and the Smuts regime has cen- 
sored the arrest and internment of several 
opposition leaders. Pro-Nazi and pro-Jap 
groups are now showing their hands in 
Rhodesia, and it’s suspected that they're 
behind labor trouble in local. copper mines. 
There have been a number of sitdowns and 
“runaway” strikes (the native labor simply 


decamps into the hinterland) , causing the 


British to increase troop protection in the 
area. The Axis groups are making wide use 
of the India trouble in stirring up the Afri- 
can natives. 


Dutch ‘Stay-at-Homes’ 


The ambitious Nazi plan to move Dutch 
families to the Baltic countries and the 
conquered areas of Russia, and replace 
them with “pure” Germans, has 
The setup -was elaborate. A Netherlands 
East Co., camouflaged with three Dutch 
pro-Nazi figureheads, was organized to 
provide “choice sites” in the East in ex- 
change for property in Holland. The oblig- 
ing company even offered to “finance” 
moving expenses. It was avowedly hoped 
to get as many as a half-million Hollanders 
to move, but at last word no more than 
four or five hundred had taken the bait. 


French Fleet 


Competent French sources explain why 
there have been no “scare” stories about 
the French Fleet lately. While no one 
limits the lengths to which Laval would go 
in collaboration, it’s not believed he and 
his associates will turn over the navy, even 
if. some trick way of circumventing the 
armistice convention could be found. The 
reasons cited are selfish. It’s.believed that 
Vichy recognizes the fleet as too much of 
an asset to expose it to Allied air and sea 
attack. Also, remembering Italy’s “stab in 
the back,” Vichy has happily watched the 
dwindling of Il Duce’s fleet and its effect 
on the postwar balance of naval powers in 
the Mediterranean. — 


Foreign Notes 


Cuba is looking into the numerous crit- 
ical (and false) stories prevalent about 
working conditions at U.S. bases being 
built there to see if they are Axis-inspired 

. One obstacle to efforts to rehabilitate 
Mexico’s state-owned National Railways is 
the-fact that its bookkeeping is always six 
months behind . . . Because U.S. civilians 
working on American bases in Britain re- 


ceive so much higher pay, some ill feeling 
has developed between them and Amer- 
ican troops stationed in the same areas. 





Bank Bond Buying 


‘Tine ‘Teaniery bos. then. peobion'on 
its hands involving commercial bank pur- 
chase of government securities. It’s becom- 
ing clear that some move is necessary to 
lighten the burden borne by New York 
and Chicago banks in financing the Treas- 
ury. However, it’s difficult to set up a 
standard of bond purchases applicable to 
all banks, and the Treasury shies from any 
move smacking of the Axis policy of arbi- 
trarily assigning participations in new se- 
curity issues. Nevertheless, some method 
will have to be found to apportion the 
burden justly. The Treasury is going to try 
moral suasion first, addressing its efforts 
to those banks obviously not doing their 
part. 


Woman Worker Woes 


Although as a whole women have proved 
excellent in industrial jobs, plant person- 
nel directors still haven’t solved some 
problems peculiar to female workers. One 
of the biggest headaches is supervision. 
Men who can boss men are frequently un- 
able to handle women efficiently, yet fore- 
women haven’t worked out well, largely 
because petty jealousies, charges of “favor- 
itism,” etc., nearly always crop up. The 
of women is another 
problem. Any serious accident in a plant 
neatly always starts a wave of quitting. 
Also, there’s usually a heavy turnover 
among women workers in the first few 
weeks on the job. Many of them are just 
“shopping” when they accept work and, 
if they don’t like conditions, they quit. 


Scrap Scrapings 

More than one dealer is getting away 
with something in sending steel plants 
lower grade scrap than was ordered and 
paid for; inspectors catch the substitution, 
but the mills need scrap so badly they 
often take it anyway . . . Automotive men 
don’t think too much of Westbrook Peg- 
ler’s “bumpers and fenders for scrap” 
campaign, pointing out that in recent 
model cars both are usually component 
parts of the frame . . . Scrap collections 
have been too good in many towns; deal- 
er yards are so jammed that sometimes 
scrap is sold at cost just to make room for 
sorting the remainder. 


Salary-Freeze Loopholes 


Businessmen predict the government is 
going to have plenty of trouble trying to 
implement the salary-freezing provisions 
of the Stabilization Act unless some loop- 
holes are quickly plugged. For instance, it’s 
pointed out that nothing now prevents the 






stealing of key executives from a company E 


by competitors, because the original em- 


ployer can’t meet the higher salaries ~ 
offered. The only recourse he has is to — 
pirate help himself. Many predict that it 


will take job-freezing to prevent a turn- 


over turmoil. 


Business Footnotes 


Relief from the threatening bottle-cap | 


shortage is hoped for with the develop- 
ment of a plastic crown cap that may 
prove adaptable to present capping ma- 
chinery; of a clear glass-like composition, 


‘it can be removed with a regular bottle 


opener . . . Many firms are now asking 
prospective women. employes. to promise 
they won’t quit to join the WAACSs or 
WAVES . .. Preparing against an emer- 
gency calling for rapid reinforcement of 


Alaska, several Western biis lines are being — 
organized to handle transport of troops — 


over the Alaska highway. 





Movie Lines 3 
Movie studios which have been count- 


ing on wangling stars from the armed ; 


forces to make occasional films have been 


set back by Secretary Stimson’s ban on ~ 


the Louis-Conn fight. M-G-M had been 
hoping to borrow Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 


and Robert Montgomery for its: musical 


“Anchors Aweigh” . . . Betty Grable will 
dance an authentic can-can in Twentieth 


Century-Fox’s “Coney Island,” but a — 


toned-down, Hays Office-approved version 
. Beginning with its forthcoming serial 
“G-Men vs. the Black Dragon,” Republic 
will toughen up its Jap and Nazi villains 
to impress teen-age movie-goers that our 
soldiers and sailors are not fighting push- 
overs . . . Rex Bell, former cowboy star 
and husband of Clara Bow, will make a 
screen comeback in “Beyond the Great 
Divide,” a Monogram production. 


Press Notes 

The idea of soliciting Stalin by letter 
was the brain child of Henry Montgomery, 
a member of the AP cable desk in N. Y.; 
he remembered that, in 1936, the same 
technique used by an AP Moscow. cor- 
respondent scotched a rumor that the 


Russian leader was dead . . . Alicia Pat- 
terson, daughter of Capt. Joseph Patter ~. 
son of The New York Daily News and 


herself publisher of a Long Island daily, 
has evolved a new comic strip in col- 
laboration with Neysa McMein. It centers 
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Oil is where you fitd it 


recious gasoline and oil must be carried and 
stored—secure from the action of the elements, but 
teady for instant use when the fighting starts. 


That's part of the job of the Services of Supply—a 
behind-the-scenes struggle with man and nature:no 
less tense than the spectacular clashes of ships and 
tanks and planes—which, without gas and oil, are 
as helpless as so many wooden soldiers. 

To meet every need of warfare from arc ic tundras 
to desert wastes and humid jungles, the Army must 
have many types of steel drums and barrels. 


_ Rheem makes these and other shipping containers 
for the Army and Navy—because Rheem’s men have 
long been expert in the job of “‘containing”’ fluids 


Ee. FROM PIPE LINES AND TANKERS, the Army’s 
P 


and chemicals—have studied and mastered the 
problems of fabricating and lining sheet metal to 
meet every container need: 


Today... 


Rheem’s invaluable experience with container problems has 
vastly expanded the company’s wartime production. From 6 
plants in 1940 to 15 now, growth has been constant and Rheem 
now makes dozens of war items from Liberty ships to shell 
casings and 5-gallon “‘blitz cans.” Each, ina way, is a container. 


Another Day... 


In addition to drums, barrels, and pails for industrial con- 
sumers, Rheem normally makes water heaters, storage tanks 
and other appliances useful to the home-owner. 


Out of Rheem’s new knowledge and experience with ma- 
terials and processes will come better things for a Better 
America when peace returns. 


Rueem MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
13 factories in the United States...2 in Australia 
Research and engineering on both coasts... Executive 
and Sales Offices: Rockefeller Center, New York City 
_ Normandy Bidg., Washington, D.C. - Richmond, Calif. 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





The Congressional Election—Republican Gains Indicated 


How will America vote in the Congressional elections 
Nov. 3? What factors will influence the voting? And how will 
the new Congress work with the Administration? 


Once again Newsweex presents a-Periscope Preview on a 
matter of great interest to its readers. Using its unique and 
tested system of previewing which has an unusual record of 
accuracy, Newsweek asked 50 of the best-informed Wash- 
ington correspondents questions like the above. 


Highlights of the Preview 


The Republicans will gain 29 seats in the House and 5 
seats in the Senate. However, in the light of past experience, 
such losses in off-year elections by the party in power repre- 
sent a normal swing-back. 

Public dissatisfaction with the inefficiency and confusion in 
Washington’s handling of the war effort is far and away the 
foremost reason for the increased Republican representation. 

The new Congress, while still predominantly Democratic, 
will have a tendency to increase its “watch dog” role. It will 
wholeheartedly support the war effort but be more active 
in its criticism, particularly of domestic policies. \ 


DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 


Each of the 50 correspondents was asked to answer four questions 
on the basis of present indications. The questions and a résumé of 
the answers follow: 


1—How will members of the new House be divided among the 
following groups: Democrats (now 257), Republicans (now 165), and 
others (now 6)? Seven seats are vacant. 


Average of the answers: Democrats 235, Republicans 194, others 6. 


2—How will members of the Senate be divided among the follow- 
ing groups: Democrats (now 65), Republicans (now 29), and others 
(now 2). Facing the voters this year are 24 Democrats, nine Repub- 
licans, and one Independent. 


Average of the answers: Democrats 60, Republicans 34, others 2. 


$—What are the specific factors which will play the largest part 
in influencing the vote? The factors which follow are listed in the 
order of their importance as indicated by a tabulation of all the replies. 


a—Dissatisfaction with inefficiency and confusion, as indicated by 
materials bottlenecks, conflicting statements on the draft, etc. 
b—Failure to crack down on labor. 


c—Feeling that the Administration has been coddling the public 
by withholding information, failing to put the home front on an 
“all-out” basis, etc. 

d—Feeling that the President is doing a good job and should have 
the support of a friendly Congress. (It’s clear that many of the 
correspondents felt that the importance of the President’s having a 
sympathetic Congress was a deterrent to the Republican march.) 

e—Unpopularity of the present Congress because of X-cards, pen- 
sions, “politics as usual,” etc. 


Qther factors receiving frequent mention: resentment over rising 
living costs and higher taxes, irritation over “politics as usual” on the 
part of the Administration, feeling that the government is interfering 
unnecessarily with civilian life, and loss of voting privileges owing to 
moving to take war jobs or entering the armed services. 


4—What do you think will be the trend of the new Congress: (a) 
toward greater support of the Administration, (b) toward circum- 
scribing somewhat the President’s powers and strengthening its 
“watch dog” role, or (c) toward full independence—carrying the ball 
itself? 











The replies: 
Greater Administration support 18 
Increased “watch dog” attitude $2 
Full. independence 1 
(Four participants did not designate a trend) 
To Be Noted 


Perhaps the most striking point in this Preview is the narrow range 
of most of the predictions. A great majority of the participating 
correspondents placed the Republican gain in the House at about 
30, although one foresaw a 49-seat gain, while another prophesied a 
GOP loss of three seats. 

Just two participants indicated that opposition to the President's 
foreign policy before Pearl Harbor would be a factor affecting the 
election of this Congress. 

Only two thought that fear of a fourth term was important enough 
to mention. 

Although many correspondents felt that the failure to crack down 
on labor would influence the election, few noted failure to crack down 
on farm groups as a factor, apparently feeling the recent stabilization 
moves enough. 

In naming the number of Independents expected in the Senate, nine 
of the correspondents expressed their doubt that Sen. George Norris, 
venerable dean of that body and the only incumbent Independent 
standing for election, would again be sent back to Washington. 





PARTICIPANTS 


IN THE SURVEY 








Robert C. Albright, Washington Post 

Theodore C. Alford, Kansas City Star 

a C. Andrews, New York Herald Tribune 

W. P. Booth, Philadelphia Record 

Raymond P. Brandt, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Walker S. Buel, Cleveland Plain Dealer 

James J. Butler, New Britain Herald, others 

Jesse S. Cottrell, Nashville Banner, others 

Elisabeth May Craig, Portland (Me.) Press- 
Herald, others 

Kenneth Crawford, PM 

Cecil Dickson, Chicago Sun 


Eugene Duffield, Wall Street Journal 
Morris Ervin, Cincinnati Times-Star 
Stephen V. Feeley, Buffalo Courier-Express 
Nat. S. Finney, Minneapolis Tribune 
Dewey L. Ficming, Baltimore Sun 


Mark Foote, Booth Papers 

Warren B. Francis, Los Angeles Times 

Edwin W. Gableman, Cincinnati Enquirer 
Bulkley S. Griffin, Hartford Times, others 
Charles S. Groves, Boston Globe 

Jay G. Hayden, Detroit News 

Raymond Z. Henle, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Wm. K. Hutchinson, International News Service 
Robert E. Kennedy, Chicago Times 

Frank R. Kent Sr., Baltimore Sun 

Carroll Kilpatrick, Birmingham Age-Herald 
Arthur Krock, New York Times G 
J. Roscoe Drummond, Christian Science Monitor Paul R. Leach, Chicago Daily News 


Ernest K. Lindley, Newswkrex 

William C. Murphy Jr., og eg Inquirer 
John O'Donnell, New York Daily News 

‘Sam A. O’Neal, St. Louis Star-Times 


Drew Pearson, United Features 
Clifford A. Prevost, Detroit Free Press, others 


L. Stokes, Scripps-Howard Alitance 


Home Dailies, others 
Charles Van Devander, New York Post 
Everett C. Watkins, 


Sacramento Bee, others 

ST a ee 

Richard L. ee 
Tribune, others 


Paul Wooton, McGraw-Hill Publications 
James L. Wright, Buffalo Evening News 





J. Lacey Reynolds, Nashville Tennesseean, others: 
Thomas 
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Not too Hot to handle 


Hot shell-cases are no fun to handle. 
Workmen treat them gingerly when they 
pack them for shipment . . . or wait to let 
them cool. 


~ 


In one factory, shell-case “butter- 
fingers” became a bottleneck. So engi- 
neers installed industrial refrigeration to 
cool the shells. Output speeded up enor- 
mously. And... the temper of the shell- 
cases was found to be improved. 


This industrial refrigeration . . . pro- 
vided by General Electric . . . is only one 
" example of the many interesting applica- 
tions of mechanical cooling i in today’s 
‘War effort. 


_To meet the requirements of war in- 


dustry, air conditioning and refrigeration 
been made far more precise. Now, 






temperature and humidity are con- 
trolled more exactly. Required climates 
are accurately reproduced. Equipment 
is more compact . . . more flexible. 
General Electric has played a leading 
part in developing air conditioning and 
industrial refrigeration to make them 
more useful for war production. 

After the war, the general public will 
benefit from these improvements. Soggy, 
ill-controlled air will become a memory 
of the past in theatres and public build- 


ings. The new air conditioning will have 
humidity control as well as more exact 
temperature control. More economical 
... it will become available to the small 


home-owner and more store owners. Cars 


... planes... boats will be air conditioned. . 


Today, General Electric research is 
looking toward the future. When peace 
comes, you'll find General Electric ready. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division. 424, 
General Electric Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Sudustriial Refrigeration by 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Trends 


NEWSWEEK 





The Periscope 
Looks at GHQ of War Production 


Hold your hats. The manpower contro- 
versy is going to get bigger and bigger, 
probably dwarfing the steel-, rubber-, and 
gasolihe-rationing razzle-dazzles. Expect 
increasing confusion until the Administra- 
tion lays down a specific pattern of over-all 
needs. Although the armed forces have 
reached tentative decisions on their re- 
quirements for the next year and a half, 
staff work on the over-all problem has not 
been adequate. 





Paul McNutt is being urged by some 
high manpower officials to step in boldly 
‘and throw his weight around without wait- 
ing for National Service legislation to es- 
tablish his authority definitely. They figure 
such a move would establish the Indianian 
as the manpower czar and prevent the 


- Army from attempting to extend its pow- 
ers into the civilian field. 


Some manpower. alternatives being dis- 
cussed: Reappraisal of the Army’s person- 
nel needs; a horizontal cut in male workers 
in nonwer industries—say a reduction of 
one-third in two months—in order to force 
greater employment of women; allocation 
of rejected draftees to essential war work; 
freeze of all war workers in their jobs. 


Billeting of war workers i in private homes 
is closer than most people believe. The Na- 
tional Housing Agency is considering a 
plan for 42 cities which would take over 
large houses, permit the owners to remain 
in a few rooms as tenants, and rent out 
the remainder of the rooms to war workers. 


Civilian-goods manufacturing is due for 
another sharp cut around the first of the 
year. Studies of articles still being made 
for civilian use are now under way to de- 
termine which will be eliminated. Articles 
not eliminated will undergo drastic simpli- 
fication and standardization to trim off 
frills. Quality probably will be cut down as 
well as quantity. 


T he meat ration of 2% pounds a week 
will be just a curtain raiser. Once the ma- 
chinery is set up and working, Washington 
expects to put the screws on meat con- 
sumption by civilians. Speculation is that 
the ration will be reduced to about a pound 
and a half a week by next fall. 


Cultivate your tradesmen. Housewives 
who took the trouble to get on good terms 


with their butchers and now are 
reaping the benefit in the form of beef 
roasts and coffee while the less fortunate 
are turned away. Indications here are that 
such policies will continue to pay dividends 
since, even though some articles are ra- 
tioned, scarcities will continue. 


® e 
Draft of 18- and 19-year-olds is being 
pressed hard by the Army. One reason is 
the high percentage of physical break- 
downs among draftees over 35. The Army 
has recommended to the President that 
the youngsters’ inductions start as soon as 


possible. 


Tt costs money to keep up with govern- 
ment regulation. Two major chemical 
manufacturers spend about $500,000 a 
year each on staffs to keep abreast of the 
various forms, priorities data, etc. 


Congress is complaining about the WPB’s 
committee system under which problems 
of war production frequently get kicked 
around before they reach top. officials. 
There are some 500 such committees. Con- 
gressional leaders are demanding that buck- 
passing be eliminated and Donald Nelson 
is scanning the committee list with care. 


T he antitrust division may be a head- 
ache to some Army officers, but it has been 
a godsend to others. Because men in the 


division are experts on European cartels, 


' they know the European industrial system 


and can advise the military on the most 
vulnerable spots to bomb. 


Slow pay habits of the government are 

on some war industries. One mod- 
erate-sized Midwestern tank maker, after 
one late payroll several weeks ago, has had 
to borrow $2,000,000 to meet succeeding 
ones, 


The warrant system of materials alloca- 
tions will go into effect sooner than most 
industrialists expect. Within four to six.. 
ee ee ee 

the system—60 to 70 per cent of the war 
industries—will be so lined up, according 
to present plans. 


The Stanley Plan of cataloguing war- 
work opportunities for small manufactur- 
ers may be dead again, but the current 
death is its fifth—and there's a chance that 
it will be resurrected as part of the small- 
business program. 


S test mille ere emanh 
the first time in their hi 


women for 


. They are be- 


‘img used chiefly as crane operators—a job 


that requires a little more skill than driv- 


‘Rubber Czar Jeffers is : out 


—————————— 
ing an automobile and in addition carries 
great responsibility. If a large-scale experi- 
ment with women in one Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania plant succeeds, expect the mills to go 
in for such female help in a big way. 
New women workers in most industries 
are taking to unionism, labor leaders say. 
The big selling point of the labor seers 
tions is equal pay for equal work. 


















A fight on work shinning will be started 

soon by the government to bolster the 
campaigns of private industry. Posters, © 
slogans, and general educational. programs © | 
will try to make the war-plant worker who © 
is absent unnecessarily feel like a slacker. 


The scrap drive still isn’t bringing in as 
much of the right kind of metal as the steel 
industry would like to see. Industry men 
hope the tempo will be stepped up even 
more to get in the scrap before the snow 
flies and much of it is hidden for the 
winter. 

Sugar bowls are reappearing in s 
restaurants under the influence of 

sugar bonus for September and October, 
which gave eating places 25 per cent more, 
Chances are that they'll disappear agai 
when the November-December 
are made. 


DULIC! 


Wage stabilization will not necess 
prevent increases in labor costs from 
ing against price ceilings. Still unchec! : 
are such factors as:the cost of training, in- ~ 
efficient labor, decreased productivity, at 
the heavy burden of overtime. 


old rubber branch of WPB 


Saker Mdbeaey eat te ike ce tal 
WLB will follow in its economic-stabiliza- ~ 
tion efforts. Such boards would bring about — 
the decentralization the WLB feels it prob-— 
ably will need as requests for pay-raise au- 
thorizations begin to roll in. 
2 

Tus sillion tou: sugar, about a 
sche nl tr yee iene ae = 
have to be left standing in the fields to be 
finished next year because of lack of ship- 
space, according to confidential reports. 





The spirit of personal sacrifice and extra contribution to the war effort is typical of 
Beechcraft employees, and is especially strong among the hundreds of men and women 
of the Beechcraft Reserve Guard, some of whom are shown in review below. 


These employees voluntarily drill and practice in their free time so that they may be 
ready to meet any catastrophe or emergency that may arise, whether caused by enemy 
bombing, fire, sabotage, or act of God. They have sworn to protect life, war material, 
and the plant, in the interest of the war effort. They come from all departments of the 
Beechcraft organization, serve without pay, and buy their own uniforms, 


Other Beechcrafters are members of the highly efficient Volunteer Fire Department, 
and still others are members of the Employees Club and of the Whiskers Club. These 
latter pledged themselves not to shave until certain high increases in production had 
been attained. Their beards are long gone but now they and the members of the Employees 
Club freely donate their own time to creating benefits for service organizations. 


Production figures are the best proof of the devotion of ALL Beechcrafters to winning 
the war, but cannot be divulged. The next best proof is that Beechcrafters are voluntarily 
investing, not 10%, but OVER 20% of their total gross payroll in 
War Bonds! And the next best proof that they are putting their hearts 
as well as their heads into their war contribution is their grim slogan 
of deadly earnestness, 


"LET’S KILL ‘EM WITH PRODUCTION” f | 
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SOUND...TO KEEP FREEDOM RINGING 


TODAY, American industry has a new 
ally in sound—the sound of RCA In- 
dustrial Communications Systems, 

Sound can reach men and women 
while they work. It stimulates their pro- 
duction, boosts their morale and spurs 
them on to greater effort. 


In most RCA Victor plants, for exam- 
ple, war bulletins are broadcast. Music 
tides workers over “fatigue periods”. 
Even the voices of former employees now 
in the service are broadcast to their 
friends at work in the plant. 


An RCA Industrial Communications 


System has played a large part in RCA 
Victor’s ‘““Beat the Promise’? Campaign 


...a drive undertaken months before 
Pearl Harbor, by RCA Victor workers, 
to increase production of vital military 
radio equipment. 

We have not used sound alone. Posters 
like those below—contests, suggestion- 
awards, rallies and printed messages— 
all played their part. Yet sound has 
played such an important part that hun- 
dreds of other companies have now in- 
stalled RCA Industrial Communications 
Systems as essential producing tools! 

This use of RCA Industrial Commu- 


nications Systems—like the other cle-_ 


ments of our “Beat the Promise” Cam- 


paign—grew out of a spirit we expressed 


RCA VICTOR 








in a statement published in September, 
1941: “With RCA Victor, National De- 
fense comes first. By comparison, we 
hold nothing else important.” 

RCA Victor invites from all firms now 
engaged in war production, inquiries con- 
cerning this system or any other part 
of the “Beat the Promise” Campaign. 
Address Dept. BTP-4A. 

Lucy Monroe, RCA Victor's Director of Patriotic 
Music, is conducting song fests at various indus- 


trial plants. RCA Victor will make her available to 
all firms in war production as her schedule permits. 





BUY U. S. WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 





RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., Camden, New Jersey 


. No, 185588 


No. 185442 





Three of the many full-color production-stim -stimulants prepered by 
employees of RCA Victor as part of the “Beat the Promise” Cam- 
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ward to indicate the current status of production. 
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True Status of Second Front 
Lies in Facts Behind the Talk 


_ Despite Certain Arguments, 
Anglo-American and Red Chiefs 
Understand Each Others’ View 


There was encouragement for the United 
Nations on the battlefield last week. In 
the vast reaches of the Pacific, the Ameri- 
cans and the Australians did more than 
hold their own as each side still maneu- 
vered for position before the inevitable 
showdown. Over Western Europe, fleets 
of American four-motored bombers gave 
their most convincing 
demonstration of a new 
type of aerial warfare 
that has so far baffled the 
Germans. At Stalingrad, 
the Nazis admitted a set- 
back in the greatest posi- 
tional battle of the pres- 
ent war. 

. The issue was clear for 
the men on the warships, 
in the bombers, and be- 
hind the guns. They were 
already in action, and the 
complex question of how, 
when, and where did not 
arise. But for the men- 
who fight the war with 
their brains, that three- 
fold question towered 
above all others. For it 
was obvious to Axis and . 
Ally alike that a major 
disagreement had risen to 
threaten the unity of the 
United Nations. 

There was nothing new 
about the cause of dis- 
agreement. It was the 
second front. Stalin had 


img argument out into the 
Open in his letter to the 


. Sovfoto radiophe 
Russian second-front demands were underlined 
by this pungent Pravda cartoon 


Associated Press a fortnight ago and in 
effect tossed the ball to President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. The 
President simply refused to catch it, by 
implication rebuked Wendell Willkie’s 
espousal of the second front (see Wash- 
ington Tides) , and in his Monday address 
declared that second-front plans couldn’t 
be disclosed. Churchill also turned his 
head the other way. In the House of Com- 
mons he declined to be drawn ‘into any 
discussion of invading the Continent. On 
Monday, in a speech at Edinburgh, the 
Prime Minister told of growing Allied air 











superiority, fewer losses at sea, and Rus- 
sian resistance. But he did not mention 
the second front. That left the whole prob- 
lem just where it was, a bone of conten- 
tion between Moscow and Washington 
and London and cause of joy to the Axis. 

The German radio made the most of 
the opportunity and began taunting both 
the Allies and Russia, with the most im- 
portant blasts directed at. the Soviet. In 
Moscow, Admiral William H. Standley, 
the American Ambassador, announced that 
he was returning to Washington for con- 
sultation. 


Significance ——< 


The whole dispute about the second 
front has turned into a glaring example of 
the futility of attempting to settle ques- 
tions of grand strategy by appeals to pub- 
lic opinion or by newspaper pressure. Both 
sides, the Russians and their Anglo-Ameri- 
can allies, have solid reasons for their 
stand, and the issue between them has 
been further complicated by the ambigu- 
ous phrasing of the Anglo-American agree- 
ments with the Soviet. The following sum- 
mation of the argument reveals no star- 
tling new facts. But it has been carefully 
checked by Newsweek correspondents in 
order to obtain the authoritative version. 
It may be accepted as fact, not surmise. 

The Russians’ chief complaint concerns 
the second front. But they also voice 
minor criticism of the rate at which sup- 
plies have been delivered to them. The 
first Lend-Lease agreement, signed last 
October, provided for the delivery of $1,- 
000,000,000 worth of materials by June 
80. The terms of the contract called for 
delivery only in American ports, but be- 
cause most of the material was in fact 
transported to Soviet ports, the Russians 
assumed that this was part of the arrange- 
ment. Delivery of supplies to. American 
ports amounted to between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the $1,000,000,000 worth promised. 
The Soviet has also been somewhat handi- 
capped by its refusal to participate in the 
Combined Chiefs ef Staff organization in. 
Washington—which has a hand in the allo- 
cation of supplies—because of fear of how 
the Japanese would react to such a move. . 


The Russians’ position on the second | 











front is simple and explicit. They want an 
Allied invasion of the Continent now and 
they want it regardless of the losses and 
regardless of the possibility that it might 
fail. Moscow considers any measures jus- 
tified that will ease the pressure on the 
Red Army and allow it to preserve enough 
offensive power to launch an attack against 
the Germans next spring. In the back of 
Russian minds there probably also lurks 


the consideration that unless prompt aid. 


is forthcoming, even a victorious Russia 
would emerge from the war a greatly 
weakened power as compared with the 
United States or Britain. 

The Allied position is equally simple. 
The Anglo-American high command looks 
upon the invasion of the Continent not 
primarily as an operation to aid Russia 
but as a fulkscale attack to knock out 
the Reich. According to this view, the 
attack should not take place until an over- 
whelming force has been amassed and 
success virtually assured. That takes time 
and the British alone never felt themselves 
capable of such an invasion. Furthermore, 
American and British military leaders 
must always bear in mind the disastrous 
political consequences that might follow 
a second front that failed. 

Stalin is perfectly well aware of the 
reasons for the delay in the assault on 
Europe. Although the present Russian 
propaganda seems to be directed at the 
two democracies, it also has another 
aspect. Stalin promised the Russian masses 
that the war would end in 1942. Obviously 
it won't. 

But by demanding a second front and 
ascribing Russia’s plight to the absence 
of one, the idea is effectively driven home 
that the blame for prolongation of the 
war rests on the United States and 
Britain. The reasons, for this stand are 
understood and appreciated in London 
and Washington. 
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First-Rate Fighting Planes as Well as Bombers 


The following analysis was written by 
Harry F. Kern, Newsweex’s Fighting 
Fronts Editor, who has just returned from 
England. 


It was only a few short weeks ago that 
I watched squadrons of Boeing Flying 
Fortresses and Consolidated Liberators 
winging past in tight formation above the 
sunlit countryside somewhere in England. 
The American pilots were perfecting their 
tactics for the mass raid they made last 
Friday on Lille. The battle honors of a 
half dozen successful encounters with Ger- 
man pursuit planes were already chalked 
up on the wall of their mess. The RAF 
had conceded that the performance of the 
American planes was “bloody wizard”— 
the ranking superlative in the lexicon of 
British Airmen (Newsweek, Oct. 5). The 
Germans were quite literally stunned into 
silence. 

In last week’s performance the four- 
motored American bombers surpassed all 
their previous records and lent additional 
point to the question of how they did it— 
of how the Americans were able to take on 
the best German fighters and beat them in 
out-and-out aerial warfare. The answer is 
not easy to formulate even after one has 
clambered through the bombers and talked 
to the crews. But here is the way it seemed 
to shape up to the pilots and gunners. 

Fundamentally, the job of the day 
bomber is to drop its bombs on the target 
and then survive the attacks of enemy 
fighters. It may accomplish this in three 
ways——through great speed, high altitude, 
or heavy defensive armament. The new 
British Mosquito bombers attempt it by 
means of great speed. The German Junkers 
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86, with its pressure cabin, relies on high 
altitude. The American bombers have 
banked on defensive armament and so far 
they are the only planes that have been 
able to make large-scale daylight raids 
without incurring prohibitive losses. 

It is in the power and number of their 
.50-caliber machine guns that the secret 
of the United States bombers lies. Look 
inside the Fortress. It seems to be cht- 
tered with long belts of bullets and ugly. 
snouted guns mounted on easy-to-handle 
swivels or in turrets. Turn each of the guns 
round its are of fire. You will find that 
there is not a single angle of attack that 
cannot be covered by machine-gun fire. At 
some angles five guns may converge on the 
attacking fighter. 

The little belly turret has probably 
wreaked the most havoc among the Nazis. 
It is like a carbuncle on the belly of the 
plane, so cramped that the gunner wears a 
thin, electrically heated garment instead 
of the usual bulky flying suit. This littk 
turret apparently came as a nasty surprise 
to German pilots. They didn’t even seem 
willing to admit its existence, for time 
after time the Nazis flashed up from the 
rear and were promptly shot down. Per- 
haps they learned slowly because, as with 
the Japanese fliers who first attacked 
Fortresses having tail turrets, there just 
weren’t any survivors to pass the wor 
along. 

Some things have been sacrificed to give 
the Fortresses and Liberators such fire 
power. The speed that was an outstanding 
characteristic of the Fortress has been cut 
down. Something has been shaved off the 
altitude, although bombing is done from 


about 23,000 feet—high enough to escape 


Liberty Lad Uncle Sam, his arms loaded with bombs, Gunner Moses (second from right, rear) plugged a gas 


went on the raid to Lille with these Americans 


leak with his hands on the return flight from Lille 
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The big raid on Lille showed how fire power gives American heavy bombers superiority over Nazi fighters 


the worst of the anti-aircraft fire. Nor are 
the bomb loads heavy by British stand- 
ards. The 115 planes used against Lille 
probably dropped less than 300 tons on 
the target. But what has emerged is a 
plane that is plainly capable of taking on 
the heavily armed fighter at its own game 
and beating it. 

American tactics are also designed to 
make the most skillful use of the great fire 
power of the planes. The formation flying 
is unusually tight and the volume of ma- 
chine-gun bullets that four planes can 
throw out is enough to sweep most attack- 
ing fighters from the sky. And the .50- 
caliber machine gun itself has developed 
into the finest weapon of aerial warfare. 

One of the most remarkable features of 
the American daylight raids has been the 


fact that the bombers have shot down. 


more German planes than have the escort- 
ing fighters. The Nazis, of course, avoid 
combat with Allied fighters and seek com- 
bat with the bombers. But as a protective 
feature the fighter screen does not seem 
to be nearly so valuable as heavy defensive 
@mament. Here is a development that 
points straight toward unescorted daylight 





foolish story that the Japanese Zero had 
the edge on all United States planes. .And 
while a captured Zero, flown by American 
test pilots, has turned out to be a highly 
maneuverable, flyable machine, it is sadly 
lacking in fighting ability. Against it, the 
Curtiss P-40s and Bell Airacobras, both 
powered by Allison engines, have more 
than proved their superiority in the Pacific. 

United States fighters will soon make 
their appearance in the European theater 
of operations. The heavy bombers have 
given them a proud reputation to live up 
to. Not all of them will. But some of them 
will fly straight off the secret list into fame. 





Biggest Raid 

Listen to an important communiqué of the 
American High Command to the French people 
in the occupied zone . . . When the bombing 
of a given target is done from high altitude, it 
may happen that a few bombs fall not only on 
the objective itself . . . we recommend to the 
Frenchmen of the occupied zone living within 
a two-kilometer [114-mile] radius of factories 
working for Germany to evacuate their homes. 

The objectives which are liable to be at- 
tacked by. our bombers are all factories making 


or repairing planes, tanks, vehicles, locomotives, 


of concentration of German troops. 


That- was the warning. The first of its 
kind ever issued by the American Army 
Air Forces, it was broadcast to Europe 
from the United States on Oct. 7 in ten 
languages over fourteen short-wave trans- 
mitters. It was also relayed on the French- 
and German-language programs of the 
BBC. And its meaning was brought home 
to the French—and to the Germans— 
within 48 hours. 


The morning of Oct. 9 was bright and, 


sunny. There was a clear blue sky. Over 


the Channel from England roared some 
500 fighters manned by American, British, 
and other Allied pilots. They formed an 
escort for 115 four-motored American 
bombers of the United States Army Air 
Forces. Some of the bombers were Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, including veterans of 
previous raids on Europe. The rest were 
Consolidated Liberators on their first 
bombing mission over Western Europe. 
Many of the fighters kept close to the 
bombers, flying above, below, ahead of, 
and behind the big gray-green craft. Oth- 
ers carried out diversionary raids over a 
wide area. Through fierce anti-aircraft fire, 
the Fortresses and Liberators headed 
straight for the target area, the city of 
Lille, near the Belgian border. There from 
high altitudes they loosed their bombs in 
a steady well-aimed avalanche that 
churned up the specific targets—the Lille 
railroad yards and the Fives-Lille steel 
and: engineering works, with a production 
capacity of 150 main-line locomotives 
yearly. Some of the pilots said that smoke 
from the bombings rose 2,000 feet high. 
It was on the return trip that the 
bombers ran into heavy fighter opposition. 
Swarms of Focke-Wulf 190s and Messer- 
schmitt 109Fs darted at them in the 5- 
mile-high air lanes. Some were tackled by 
Allied fighters, which shot down five 


* enemy fighters without loss to themselves. 


But the Fortresses and Liberators them- 
selves dealt out the deadliest punishment. 
When the final score was added up, they 
had shot down 48 enemy planes, probably 
destroyed 38 more-and damaged another 
19—a total of 105. Many of the bombers 
were damaged in the fight. One Liberator 
got home only after a heroic gunner, Aaron 
F. Moses, of Monroe, Ind., closed a 8-inch 
break in a gasoline pipe with his hands. 
But only four bombers—two Fortresses 
and two Liberators—failed to return. _ 
Thus ended the greatest Allied daylight 
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A wounded American sailor gets first aid on Guadalcanal 


bombing raid ever staged. In point of num- 
bers, the 615 fighters and bombers in- 
volved exceeded the 500 German planes 
sent over the Channel on Sept. 15, 1940, 
the turning point of the Battle of Britain. 
In terms of success, there was no com- 
parison—for the Nazis on that day lost 
185 planes to the British. 

Even the German High Command, 
which had previously avoided mentioning 
Flying Fortresses in its communiqués 
despite thirteen raids by these planes, 
finally gave up after the Lille foray. 
Claiming that “a considerable number” of 
Allied planes had been shot down, it ad- 
mitted the presence of American “bomb- 
ers equipped with several motors.” 


Pacific Air Thrusts 


As the war in the Pacific moved at an 
ever faster pace the Navy on Monday 
revealed the cost of the attack on the 
Solomon Islands last August in terms of 
fighting ships. The toll was heavy. Three 
8-inch-gun United States heavy cruisers, 
the Quincy, the Astoria,- and the Vin- 
cennes, were sunk in addition to the pre- 
viously announced loss of the Australian 
heavy cruiser Canberra. The American 
ships went down on the second night of 
the Solomons attack during a battle waged 





wrested by force from the Japanese. Last 
week the Japs staged a voluntary retreat. 
In the Aleutians, they abandoned Attu 
and Agattu at the end of the chain of 
storm-swept islands. From their new bases 
in the Andreanofs, American bombers 
pounded the remaining Jap installations 
on Kiska and maintained air superiority 
in the Northern Pacific. 

A similar story of American air suprem- 
acy came from the Solomons. On three sep- 
arate occasions, Japanese bombers, escort- 
ed by Zero fighters, tried to attack Hender- 
son Field, the American airdrome on 
Guadalcanal. Each time, American fighters 
turned them back before they reached the 
target. 

This record was matched by Navy and 
Marine Corps dive bombers and torpedo 
planes. In a series of attacks on light Japa- 
nese naval units engaged in covering troop 
landings on Guadalcanal, they sank one de- 


long-range bombers under the command of 


part of a potential landing armada, that 
had been spotted by reconnaissance planes 
in the Shortland Island area, south of 
Bougainville Island. 

At dawn that day MacArthur’s bomber, 
after a 500-mile flight from a New Guinea 
base, probably Port Moresby, assaulted 
airfields at Rabaul, key Japanese base in 
New Britain. Other Navy, Marine, and 
Army planes raided enemy positions on 
Buka and Gizo Islands, and at Rekata Bay, 
in Santa Isabel. That was evidently part 
of a plan to spike enemy air power at the 
source. Later that day, in thick weather, 
carrier-based planes from Ghormley’s force 


‘pounced on their quarry. With no loss to 


themselves, they ran up a large toll: one 
heavy enemy cruiser and four other ships 
damaged; four flying boats and four other 
planes destroyed; six flying boats damaged; 
the Kieta airfield on Bougainville bombed. 
The action raised Japanese losses in the 
Solomons to a total of 35 ships sunk or 
seriously damaged and 248 planes de- 
stroyed. 

The big raid on Rabaul proved to be 
only a forerunner of worse to come. On the 
night of Oct. 9, a flock of MacArthur's 
Catalina flying boats roared over the little 
palm-fringed port, showering down incendi- 
aries that set fires visible for miles. Then, 
coming in from all directions to confuse 
the enemy anti-aircraft gunners, squadrons 
of Flying Fortresses followed up the Cata- 
linas. It was the greatest attack by Allied 
bombers in the Southwest Pacific since the 
war began. Some 60 tons of bombs were 
dropped. 

They turned stores, barracks, machine 
shops, and jetties along the hook-shaped 
harbor into a mass of flames and smoke. 
Every bomber got home safely. The same 


was true after another big attack on Ra- — 


baul by heavy bombers the next night. 
Meanwhile, ‘Allied ground forces based 
on Port Moresby pushed their way into 
The Gap in the Owen Stanley Mountai 
through which the Japanese had 
poured troops to threaten Port Mo 
However, the Allied units were slowed 
increasingly difficult terrain plus the first 
Japanese opposition encountered in twelve 
days. 


Significance-——— 
Because of the immense sprawling na 
ture of the battlefield, the fighting in the 
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gmultaneously puts a corresponding strain 
on Japanese transport facilities. 

Still more important, however, is the 
supply factor as it affects the Japanese 
campaigns in New Guinea and the Solo- 
mons. Here the vital connecting link is 
Rabaul, the air, naval, and troop supply 
base for both fronts. Thus, MacArthur’s 
pounding of Rabaul by heavy bombers 
tends to weaken Japanese efforts in both 
directions. 

Supply problems are also affecting the 
American position in the Solomons. At 
present, the Japanese are known to have 
superiority in surface warships in that 
area. That is one reason why the United 
States has not yet been able to strengthen 
its positions there materially with rein- 
forcements of weapons and Marines, the 
spearhead thus far of the American ad- 
vance in the Southwestern Pacific. 

Despite their naval superiority, the Jap- 
anese have not as yet attacked the Ameri- 
can positions in the Solomons with a major 
gea force. They fear American land-based 
air power—now the biggest factor in the 
Pacific war. That, in turn, points to the 
vital importance of Henderson Field on 
Guadalcanal, the only airdrome in the 
southwest Solomons, which the Americans 
are now busy enlarging and equipping with 
plane-dispersal bays. And the same factor 
of rising American air power is now play- 
ing a dominant role in the Aleutians, with 
the establishment of American land air- 
bases on the Andreanofs. 


Stalingrad Halt 


Nazis’ Frontal Assault Ceases 


in Siege Comparable to Verdun 


The fateful news was first announced 
over the German radio: “It is no longer 
necessary that Stalingrad be captured by 
storm. We will destroy the rest of the 
city systematically by heavy artillery.” 
Thus by German admission there appar- 
ently ended the greatest frontal assault 
in the present war, a battle in many ways 
similar to the bloody attrition of Verdun. 
The Russians at first refused to believe it. 
Then the Nazi attacks suddenly ceased. 
All that remained was Adolf Hitler’s sol- 
emn promise, made eight days previously: 
“We shall take it. You can depend on 
that.” 

There was no doubt that Hitler did try 
to keep his pledge. As his words echoed 


_ through the Berlin Sportpalast, the Wehr- 


macht delivered its heaviest blows at 
Stalingrad’s industrial suburbs. The Soviet 
lines buckled, and the Germans pene- 
trated the debris-blanketed streets. But 
then the advance slowed down as it had 
so many times before, and the German 
dead piled up before the shattered build- 
ings. 

It must have been difficult for. Hitler 
to give the order to halt. But winter was 
on Stalingrad’s threshold, and in a few 
weeks the Volga would grow sluggish with 








Infernational 


Jeep Girl: Once a British Olympic figure skater, Mia Hodge, shown here 


' @mid admiring American mechanics, is one of the few girl drivers of an American 
Hep in Britain. She does dispatch work for the USAAF. 
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ice floes. Warm quarters had to be found 
for the Nazi troops. The Soviet counter- 
offensive in the narrow corridor between 
the Volga and the Don was gaining 
strength. Red artillery had torn gaps in 
the German ranks that could not be easily 
filled. 

A Vichy broadcast echoed Nazi thoughts 
as winter approached: “All along the Rus- 
sian front, from Lake Ladoga to the Cau- 
casus, the war of movement is about to 
change into a war of position . . . Both 
sides are working feverishly at construction 
suitable for the hibernation of troops.” 


Red Verdun 


As a city of peaceful men and women, 
of homes and parks and factories, Stalin- 
grad ceased to exist on the opening day of 
the siege, when 1,000 Nazi bombers rav- 
aged it with fire and high explosives. But 
the ruined city became instead a symbol 
—a challenge of human spirit to the Nazi - 
armored juggernaut. 

Those who lived through the last war 
remembered Verdun when they read of 
Stalingrad’s defense. Marshal Pétain, once 
the hero of Verdun, said in 1929: “Verdun 
is even more than a great fortress; it is 
the moral bulwark of France.” Stalingrad 
had become just that to the Russians. 

Both Berlin and Moscow scorned the 
comparison. The reasons for Berlin’s irri- 
tation were obvious. For Soviet denials 
there were subtler reasons, intimately 
bound up with the issue of the “second 
front.” Verdun, the Reds said, was saved 
by the opening of a Russian counteroffen- 
sive at the critical hour. There was no Al- 
lied offensive to succor Stalingrad. 

But the two battles nevertheless offered 
a rare historical comparison. Both Verdun 
and Stalingrad became places of immense 
importance for the Germans to capture 
for reasons of pure prestige. And both 
turned into struggles that drained the very 
life out of huge armies—battles of attri- 
tion on a grand scale. 

In the course of the fighting at Verdun 
the. Germans used 66 divisions—more than 
1,300,000 men. The German offensive 
lasted from February to June 1916, al- 
though the original German plan called 
for the capture of the fortress in four days. 
Against Stalingrad the Germans employed 
an estimated 1,000,000 men, and the fight 
—paced to 1942 standards—lasted 48 days, 
or eight days longer than the entire Bat- 
tle of France. 

The course of the siege of Verdun, how- 


' ever, contains a grim warning against re- 


garding Stalingrad as a Russian victory. 
For at Verdun the Germans staged their 
attacks in such a manner as to destroy as 
much of the limited manpower of France 
as possible. They succeeded to a remark- 
able degree. The French suffered the fear- 
ful toll of 460,000 casualties, as against 
German losses of 278,000. At Stalingrad 


- the Nazis are estimated to have had $76,- 


000 casualties. The Russians don’t talk 
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WAR TIDES twee 
- capt 
e * e tiller 
Hitler Passes to the Strategical Defensive 
by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U'S.A. Retired 
Hitie: has overex- advance, the daily pounding of his supply ois 
tended his gains and, as lines, the recent straightening of the lines 
a consequence, is halted British front at El) Alamein, plus the il 
on all fronts. He has lost reinforcement of the Eighth Army in cl 
the strategical initiative manpower and equipment, are wind ae 
and, as a military policy, straws which presage an early Allied radi 
has passed to the defen- drive in this theater. thro 
sive for the most part. The Middle East front remains un- oan 
He holds the advantage opened and, unless the Axis position lay 
of interior lines, but his improves greatly on the north flank in aoa 
crisscross moves over the the Caucasus or on the south flank in a 
European chessboard have Egypt, this area may continue through- Eac 
been slowed down through out the war as a potential front only. heln 
depreciation of railways Another static front, one in which we fire 
and rolling stock and have a deep interest, lies along the west prey 
limited gasoline supply coast of Africa. Here is the Atlantic stoo 
for motor hauls. terminal of our plane-ferry command for 
The German leader is crossing the continent to the American q! 
confined within the pe- supply base in Eritrea on the Red Sea. onc 
riphery of two ocean Here on this coastline are the important mili 
? barriers, the Russian Vichy-French port of Dakar and the air, issu 
front, the Libyan-Egyp- sea, and land connections with Britain’s the 
tian rim of North Africa, Gibraltar base. And off these shores lie mis: 
) the British-guarded fronts the strategic island groups of the Canaries, Ru: 
of the Middle East and Cape Verdes, and Azores, which dominate tn 
¥% Atlantic coast of Africa, “aps . . 5. the air and sea lanes westward and south- 
and the second front now Hitler's fronts, active, static, and potential. ward across the Atlantic. For this region, tha 
in the making. our President more than a year ago the 
Sea water continues to be Hitler's He can pass to the strategical defensive sounded the American policy when he pol 
nemesis. Even now, in the fourth year or launch his striking forces in an all- said: “The United States cannot permit 
of war, he cannot reach the ocean lanes out effort for occupation of the North- the occupation by Germany of strategic 
without fighting the ever-present British ern Caucasus before he goes into winter outposts in the Atlantic to be used as Bi 
Fleet. In his expansion southward, the quarters. His third alternative would air or naval bases for eventual attack 
waters of the Mediterranean remain a be a shift of effort to another part of against the Western Hemisphere.” 
most formidable barrier to his projects the Russian front. 
in North Africa and the Middle East If Hitler voluntarily halts his drive on The opening of a second front is 
and to his effort to gain new footholds Stalingrad to save further losses, he may __ still being discussed in the democracies as 
¢ in these zones of potential combat. be expected to continue local operations. an academic question, but the trend is 
Russia continues to be Hitler’s main However, if he is compelled to relinquish definitely toward evaluating this enter- 
land front and Stalingrad the key ob- his grip on the Volga citadel because of prise as a great military offensive de- 
jective of his strategy. As a Russian Russian counterattacks, then he may be signed to end the war rather than an 
officer puts it, “To the Red Army Stalin- _ forced to abandon his plan for consolida- _ invasion project to aid an ally. But to 
grad is a matter of a victory or a heavy _ tion of the Caucasus. the Germans, the threat alone has com- 
{ defeat. To the Germans, it is a matter Hitler’s other combat front—Egypt- pelled reinforcement of their Western 
of victory or disaster.” If the Nazis re- Libya—remained, at the beginning of . European positions and perhaps has con- 
main halted before occupying the city, the week, more or less static. The crip- _ tributed to Hitler’s decision to halt his 
three lines of action lie open to Hitler: pling blow dealt Rommel in halting his infantry attack on Stalingrad. 
é 


about their losses, but the drain on their _ the front. One, a Dr. Gerhard Krause, tells 
army may be as severe as the drain on the _ this : 


story: 
French in 1916. “A little after midday, after $6 hours of 


the ever-present danger exploding 
Verdun nevertheless burned itself into fighting in this scarred terrain, we began mines; sweat and thirst, the pain of the 
the German military consciousness—and attacking along the streams [which run wounded and the death of many a good 
not as a victory. Ludendorff wrote: “The through Stalingrad]. As the sun set, we comrade. It also meant finding our courage 


Army, but also the German. This attack 
must be recorded as a moral failure.” How 
deeply their experiences at Stalingrad have 
seared the Nazis has become evident in 
the reports of soldier-correspondents at 
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fantry squatted in captured trenches. Be- 
tween us and the Red positions spread 
captured and dead Russians. Enemy ar- 
tillery began to lay down a curtain of fire. 

“The next morning, we had still more to 
learn about this type of warfare. The 
Soviets not only had the advantage of 
inner lines but also an intimate knowledge 
of the country. Above all, they were com- 
forted by the presence of endless fortified 
lines behind them. Their telephone cables 
were laid in deep ditches. Our cables, of 


- necessity, were laid out differently, and 


were constantly torn up by shellfire. Our 
radiomen had great difficulty getting 
through the narrow trenches with their 
heavy equipment. For hours at a time, we 
lay flat on the bottom of the trenches, 
smoking cigarettes, but hungry and thirsty, 
counting the salvos of enemy artillery. 
Each time one of our men poked his steel 
helmet out, it drew whiplike machine-gun 
fire from an unseen nest. Finally, after 
preparation by the.Stukas and artillery, we 
stood up and attacked.” 


q¢ Red Army commissars, whom Stalin 
once described as “the father and soul” of 
military units, were abolished by a decree 
issued by Stalin last week. Removed after 
the Russo-Finnish campaign, the com- 
missars were restored when Hitler invaded 
Russia and were credited with maintaining 
morale on a high level. Moscow’s explana- 
tion of the new decree: the war has shown 
that the officers are loyal and capable, and, 
therefore, there is no further need of 
political overseers. 





Brave Boongs 


The island of New Guinea has become a bat- 
tlefield for the Australians, the Americans, and 
the Japanese. White noncombatants have been 
evacuated. But the natives have remained and 
the part they have taken in the fighting is out- 
lined in the following cable from NEwsweex’s 
correspondent in Australia: 


Before Australian soldiers went to Port 
Moresby, most of them had never seen an 
aborigine. But in line with the popular 
conception of the “abo,” they considered 
these dark-skinned people to be useless, 
shiftless, and incapable of development. 
If a “boong”—the soldier’s term for New 
Guinea natives—didn’t do a good job of 
washing shirts, he was likely to get a 
hearty kick. That attitude has changed, 
and today even the most prejudiced Aus- 
sie has revised his views. The native is 
still called_a boong, but he rates ace high. 

The change began when the troops saw 
how skillfully the natives navigated boats 
and canoes along the New Guinea coast 
and up the rivers. The boong got high 
marks for strength and endurance when he 
tlogged over steep, muddy hillsides to_re- 


mote outposts. 


But it wasn’t until Australians stricken 
by illness or wounded by the Japs had to 
bemoved back over the ridge of the Owen 









Stanley Range that the white man realized 
just how much the brown man could do. 
Any wounded Australian who could man- 
age to drag himself along had to walk 
back. But the men who couldn’t walk— 
and there were many—are those who are 
urging today that the boong should get 
something more than a few shillings or a 
little trade tobacco for actions worthy of 
medals. 

These tough brown men, naked except 
for shorts, carried the most seriously 
wounded on improvised stretchers over 
mountainous jungle trails which taxed the 
adjectives of every writer who saw them. 

These humanitarian labors don’t give 
the full picture of the Papuan native, how- 
ever, for the boong is a fighting man as 
well. The native who lives near Port 
Moresby or other white settlements has 
had his fighting instinct sublimated—he 
works them off playing football. But back 
in the hills fighting was the tribesman’s 
chief occupation. Before the war, patrol 
officers penetrated these remote areas, at- 
tempting to exercise control by setting up 
outposts and warning that fighting would 
bring government punishment. Accom- 
panying the officers were Papuan police 
boys noted for their valor, loyalty, and en- 
durance. 

Last week one of these boys—Sergeant 








International 
Mud Pack: A Bushmaster, one 
of the Army's specialized jungle fight- 
ers in the Panama Canal Zone, pre- 
pares for patrol work with.an elemen- 
tary form of camouflage: a thick 
coating of mud. 
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Katue—came into Port Moresby to report. 
He is a member of an all-Papuan force 
which hasn’t often been seen since it has 
fought its battles deep in the jungles of 
Jap-occupied territory. Sergeant Katue, a 
squat, husky native, is probably the most 
bedecked man in New Guinea. When he 
consented, quite unself-consciously, to give 
an interview, he wore a khaki shirt orna- 
mented with stripes, badges, and regimen- 
tal insignia taken from the uniforms of 26 
Japs he had killed. 

Katue had become separated from his 
own forces, and on the way to rejoin them 
he had gradually recruited a little private 
army of fourteen boongs. Furnishing them 
with equipment was no problem—by the 
time Katue reported, 73 days after his 
campaign had started near Gona, his boys 
had Japanese rifles, tommy. guns, and car- 
tridges. Their specialty was the destruction 
of storage dumps and warehouses, and the 
organization of tribes into guards for the 
native paths through the jungle. 

Katue’s collection of insignia grew rapid- 
ly, although the fortunes of war sometimes 
made it necessary for him to shoot a mere 
private. He put his disgust into expressive 
pidgin English: “Him fella Jap private no 
good. Him no gottum stripe. Me quicktime 
catchum general.” 

During peacetime, Katue once swam 
across a flooded river carrying a rope to 
save the lives of three white officers. He 
feels that the Aussies are coming to know 
and like the natives. But sometimes the 
boongs wonder if the Japs would even 
have got ashore if Australia hadn’t strictly 
observed the League of Nations rule 
against arming natives. 





Shackles and Threats 


Cradled in green Channel waters, 20 
miles off the French Normandy coast, lies 
the island of Sark—once the smallest self- 
governing territory in the British Empire. 
Scottish pirates long ago scaled the rocky 
cliffs to roam Sark valley, bright with yel- 
low gorse. In 1565, Queen Elizabeth 
granted the 8-mile-long island to Sir Helier 
de Carteret, its first Seigneur. Carrying on 
the feudal system, the present Dame de 
Serk, stately, silver-haired Mrs. Sibyl 
Mary Hathaway, for years ruled her 600 
citizens in a peaceful Utopian state. Be- 
fore the Germans occupied Sark in 1940, 
there were no public debts, no unem- 


‘ployment, no divorce laws, no income tax, 


no crime. 

Last week little Sark was the starting 
point of an international argument that 
rapidly snowballed into a deadly British- 
German reprisal contest. Suspecting ill- 
treatment of English residents on Sark, a 
British Commando party of ten officers 
and men slipped ashore on the night of 
Oct. 3. Investigations revealed that all 
male citizens from 16 to 70, not born in 
Sark and not permanently residing there, 
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Gommany and Italy, in their at- 
tacks on shipping, have used the tor- 
pedo plane as a land-based weapon—a 
decision dictated by necessity, sitice 
they have excellently disposed bases 
fringing the North, Barents, and Medi- 
terranean Seas but lack sea control. And 
even should Japan, in the enclosed 
waters of the Southwest Pacific, follow 
the same practice, it still would not 
invalidate the fact that the torpedo 
plane is primarily a sea- and not a 
land-based weapon. 

For this air adjunct of the fleet is 
the counterpart of the destroyer and 
uses the same technique in its tactical 
operations. To be successful at night, 
the best time for delivery of their blows, 
they both must rely on darkness and 
great mobility—in daylight their attacks 
are often futile unless supported and 
made under cover of a heavy smoke- 
) screen. - 

Even as the daylight destroyer attack 
is fortified by the presence of support- 
ing naval craft, where gunfire upon 
enemy units serves as a diversion, so 
should the torpedo plane be supported 
by fighter planes or be aided by a 
diversion attack, in order that it may 
drive straight forwafd to the accom- 
plishment of its task. In both types of 
craft; the same precise timing of attack 
and coordinated support is essential if 
the operation is to be an unqualified 
success. 

In the carrier group, the pilots of the 
fighters, bombers, and torpedo planes 
live together. They can_plan each par- 
ticular operation down to the last detail, 
and, exceptions excluded, the carrier can, 
by its change of location, usually give 
the fighter support essential to the 
successful accomplishment of the tor- 
pedo plane’s mission. 

No land-based bombers, or fighters, 


of a successful torpedo attack in the 
matter of timing, support, and diver- 
sion to the same degree of perfection 
as can the carrier group. And without 
control of the sea, the invaluable as- 
sistance of the fleet, particularly of its 
destroyers, is missing. 

The loss of fifteen of our torpedo 
planes during the Midway battle, in an 
unsupported daylight attack upon the 





can perform the tactical requirements . 


The Torpedo Plane: An Ace Naval Weapon 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


enemy, merely substantiates the proper 
tactical technique stated aboye, as does 
the successful night attack on the Bis- 
marck, made by torpedo planes from 
the aircraft carrier Victorious. 

The recent battle in the Barents Sea, 
against the convoy bound for Russia, 
furnishes interesting data. Since the 
Germans could not give their torpedo 
planes and level bombers fighter sup- 
port—thcir land bases are too far 
distant—the natural assumption is that 
with the submarines and air forces at 
their disposal the Nazis would attempt 
to coordinate their attacks to get the 
best results. 

The air attacks were made in day- 
light, and in no single instance, so far 
as the record discloses, were the Ger- 
mans able to time their level bombing 
attack with that of the torpedo plane. 


Each air wave came in separately. Con-' 


sequently, the Axis plane loss was com- 
paratively high, some 40 at least, of 
which probably the torpedo plane suf- 
fered most, since in daylight without 
adequate support it was the most 
vulnerable target for the Allied ‘defense 
gunners. 

This is explainable. When the torpedo 
plane settles into its final attack, it 
must come in on a straightaway low- 
level course. Its mission precludes the 
same maneuverability allowed to other 
types, and the torpedo must be dropped 
close to the surface in order not to upset 
its internal mechanism. Unless a diver- 
sion is afforded, support given, and the 
timing right, the torpedo plane is sub- 
ject to a concentrated attack delivered 
by gunfire and by fighters. 

As a result of this engagement, there 
was no Axis air attack on the return 
voyage, and British losses in aircraft and 
all types of ships were relatively low, 
considering the dangers encountered. 


Once again, the Axis is reported 
to have sprung a surprise. This is the 


torpedo which runs a curving course, 


ending in a circle when it penetrates the 
convoy. The idea is no novelty to us, 
however, and the curved run is effected 
by a mechanism which controls the 
rudder. For steady practice it is prob- 
ably not as effective as long and short 
range straight torpedo runs.. 








had been ordered deported to Germany 
with their families for forced labor. 

On Oct. 7, London issued a communi- 
qué stating that the Sark raiders took 
five prisoners “of whom four escaped after 
repeated struggles and were shot while 
doing so.” This was in reply to a Berlin 
statement accusing the British of having 
ordered prisoners’ hands bound during the 
Dieppe raid, and charging that “a similar 
incident occurred” at Sark. The Germans 
threatened to retaliate by tying up Brit- 


_ ish soldiers captured at Dieppe. London 


protested that inquiries instituted after 
the Dieppe raid gave “full evidence of 
humane treatment of prisoners of war by 
British troops.” The statement was ig- 
nored. 

On Oct. 8, the Germans ordered the 
manacling of 1,376 British soldiers, mostly 
Canadians, captured during the Dieppe 
raid. London replied with an ultimatum: 
if the Germans did not reverse their ac- 
tion, an equal number of Axis prisoners 
would be put in chains. Berlin replied that 
threefold counterreprisals would be taken 
by noon of the next day if Germans 
shackled. © 

The British were quick to admit the fet- . 
tering of the men at Sark—a natural 
nighttime precaution in case of prisoners 
taken behind enemy lines in the midst of 
a dangerous operation. Such binding dur- 
ing fighting, they declared, was not a vio- 
lation of the Geneva Convention. They 
further admitted that any shackling of 
prisoners at Dieppe had been “unauv- 
thorized,” and stated that the illegal order 
had been countermanded. On Oct. 10, Ger- 
man prisoners in Canada equaling the 
number which the Germans announced 
they had shackled on Oct. 8, were hand- 
cuffed. 

There the matter rested. What peculiar 
psychological twist had stirred the Ger- 
mans into this ugly game was something 
the British could only guess at. But in the 
House of Commons each step caused a 
tremor of anger while the British surveyed 
their capacity for retaliation. Their posi- 
tion was curious. Britain holds only 23,000 
German prisoners, as against 90,000 Brit- 


_ish in Nazi prison camps. But the balance 


is somewhat redressed by the 262,000 
Italians held by the British, against the 
25,000 British prisoners in Italy. 





From the Classroom 


The Vélkischer Beobachter is Adolf Hit- 
ler’s own newspaper. The following obitu- 
ary notice appeared in it last week. 

“Our only son, Horst Milleville, fell as 
a hero during the heavy fighting in Soviet 
Russia. He went straight from the class- 
room to the front without our ever seeing 
him in uniform. He was our entire pride, 
and his early death has plunged us into 
unspeakable grief. He would have been 18 


on Nov. 1.” 
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How U. S. Rangers in Britain Learn Deadly Close Combat 


: Acme Photos 
Rangers: Like their comrades, the British Commandos, Top left, scaling a 80-foot wall; right, checking hits on 
United States Rangers in Britain are trained as experts in movable targets attacked on the run from 100-yard range. 
elose-range fighting. These pictures, taken ina blitzed Lon- Bottom, blowing up houses in which “enemy” units are 
don area, show one phase of the training—street warfare. hiding and resisting surrender or capture. 
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U. S. Takes Over Short Waves 
to Win Air Propaganda War 


Hiring Transmitters’ Time 
Puts Our Broadcasts to World 
Under Full Control 


The short-wave radio voice of America 
—heretofore an informal, mixed chorus of 
government writers and private broad- 
casters, all singing in different keys—is 
going under new management. 


The object: to substitute coordinated, 
all-out psychological warfare for the hit- 
or-miss offensive which has characterized 
the nation’s vital broadcasting to overseas 
audiences since before the United States 
entered the war. 


The method: the full time of the coun- 
try’s fourteen short-wave stations is to be 
leased by the Office of War Information 
and the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Private ownership and 
operation of the transmitters are not 
affected. The government is simply buying 
their time—24 hours a day of it. 

Months of negotiations for the change- 
over approached conclusion in Washing- 
ton this week as the leases awaited signa- 
ture by government officials and station 
operators. For the duration, broadcasts 
beamed abroad—whether to the nation’s 
friends and fighting forces or foes—will 
be directed by a high command of propa- 
ganda and information. And for the first 
time since the government entered the 
short-wave scene a year ago last August 
(merely supplying stations with program 
material) , it will compete on more nearly 
equal terms with the Axis radio, which, 
for all its sins, has the virtue of con- 
certed effort. This effort applies not only 
to the content of Axis programs, but to 
their transmission: programs are beamed 
to the proper areas at the proper times, 
with fullest power and effect. 


Conflict 

The American plan for all-out psycho- 
logical warfare has rested in a pigeonhole 
because of a conflict which kept short- 
wave broadcasting from being an inte- 
grated effort. Government information 
officials and the private short-wave broad- 
casters began having differences almost as 
soon as the government entered the short- 
wave field four months before Pearl 
Harbor. Establishing the Foreign Infor- 
mation Service within the office of the 





Robert E. Sherwood pushed the 
idea of short-wave coordination 


Coordinator of Information (now ab- 
sorbed in the OWI), the government 
sought to act as mentor of broadcasts de- 
signed to tell of an America still at peace. 
It first offered news material and then en- 
tire programs to the stations, which used 
them or not as they pleased, or altered 
the copy freely. 

With America at war, the differences be- 
came sharper. The broadcasters, with a 
basis of practical experience, considered 
that they knew their foreign audiences bet- 
ter than the FIS did—and they pointed to 
propaganda material prepared by the FIS’ 
to prove their point. They called the copy 
amateurish and cited a classic example 
among many: a program of Norwegian 
songs, intended to cheer the people of oc- 
cupied Norway, included a funeral dirge. 
The FIS hadn’t recognized it. As for the 


‘effectiveness of their service, they pointed 


out that station WRUL, Boston, had 
broadcast the news of the invasion of Nor- 
way and more than 1,000 Norwegian skip- 
pers at sea had thus evaded possible cap- 
ture by the Nazis. 

On the other side, the government com- 
plained that each broadcaster edited or re- 
wrote the proffered programs with such a 
diversity of judgment that the nation’s 
broadcasts, instead of telling the world the 


same story about America, frequently con. 
tradicted one another. Washington said, in 
effect: We have carefully calculated what 
we have written to coordinate with gov. 
ernment policy, and while we are open to 
reason, we believe our way is best. (Gov- 
ernment officials admit that the stations’ 
cooperation has improved steadily.) 

In addition, American short-wave broad- 
casting suffered from lack of coordination 
in transmitting its messages—a coordina- 
tion of which the Axis had no lack. Im. 
mediately after Pearl Harbor the Japanese 
radio beamed a propaganda barrage at the 
Philippines. Gen. Douglas MacArthur ur. 
gently asked for American programs to 
combat those of the Tokyo stations. We 
had the programs, but the problem was to 
get them on the air. KGEI, San Francisco, 
tried to broadcast; Japan _ effectively 
jammed the wave length. Apparently, no 
other American facilities were available 
to do the job. As a makeshift, the govern- 
ment finally leased three RCA transmit- 
ters on the West Coast which were used 
for telephonic communications. These were 
put into service, beamed at the Philip- 
pines, and the programs were rebroadcast 
in the islands. 

Col. William J. Donovan, chief of the 
old COI, and Robert E. Sherwood, who 
was his deputy, were the main promoters 
of coordinating American short-wave ef- 
fort by getting government control of the 
stations. As early as last March, they be- 
gan working toward some method of 
broadcasting official government programs 
instead of writing material the stations 
might alter. But it was not until after the 
OWI was set’ up under Elmer Davis 
(Newsweek, June 22) that the leasing 
proposal began to gain headway. 

The principal obstacle was the radio in- 
dustry’s fear that the government might 
use any precedent of short-wave operation 
to muscle in on the domestic broadcasting 
field. This the government answered both 
with earnest assurances and with a con- 
crete proposal: the 22 new transmitters it 
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One-third of the stations’ time will go 
to the CIAA (under Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller) for programs directed to Latin 
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From the President: 18-19-Year-Olds Must Fight; 
Manpower Rationing Due; Second Fronts Coming 


= America. The other two-thirds will go to 

the OWI (under Sherwood, now chief of 
on the Overseas Branch) to reach the rest Rationing of manpower—with rigid gov- spond to appeals of legislative advisers 
in of the world. Costs will be shared pro- ernment control of every individual—and that he urge the voters to go to the polls 
rat portionately. The government will pay the drafting of 18- and 19-year-olds have on Nov. 3—though he spoke only three 
ye only the actual costs of operation—esti- long been in the cards. On the evening of weeks and a day before the elections and 
to mated at around $1,260,000—plus depreci- Columbus Day, President Roosevelt picked _indications have been that the total of bal- 
yy. ation. But the private broadcasters have up the deck and started the deal. lots may fall as much as 40 per cent under 
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been operating the short-wave transmitters 
at a loss. 

Under the new arrangement American 
short-wave broadcasts will be official in 
every sense of the word. They will fall into 
two broad categories: psychological war- 
fare against our enemies, and news and 
morale-building programs for our Allies 
and our forces abroad. 
Significance 

Government officials and experts in the 
broadcasting field stress the vital nature 
of short-wave radio’s three main tasks in 
war: 

1—It is essential to give our fighters 
abroad the news from home. Instances of 
the morale value of short-wave broadcasts 
are countless. Letters from men overseas 
to stations in the United States provide 
two illustrations. KGEI, San Francisco, 
begins its programs with the sentence: 
“This is the United States of America 
speaking.” From New Caledonia an Amer- 
ican officer wrote the station: “It is quite 
impossible to describe the thrill . . . when 
you announce this, Come what may, those 
of us who return to the states will appre- 
ciate the U.S.A. as never before.” 

2—It is essential to keep our allies well 
informed of the American war effort. 

S—It is essential to maintain a con- 
stant flow-of propaganda beamed to the 
enemy. Despite the severe penalties for 
listening to foreign broadcasts, it is known 
that we have a large audience in the Axis 
and Axis-occupied countries. 

To accomplish these three tasks, the 
United States faces a further problem 
even after coordination of its facilities and 
centralized planning of its programs. This 
problem is to gear our short-wave effort 
to that of Britain—long under government 
control—and of the rest of the United 
Nations. Effectiveness of the German ra- 
dio has not rested alone in its operation 
within the Reich, but also in its coordina- 
tion with the broadcasting facilities of the 
Axis satellites. For instance, Japanese 
broadcasts showed unmistakable evidence 
of German direction immediately after 


In his radio talk to the nation and the 
world he set no time for the lowering of 
the minimum draft age. But he pointed 
to the necessity for taking this step, 
and for manpower control, to win the 
victory—and the implication was plain 
that the government will act soon. 

Contrasting with his earlier criticism of 
Congress for dillydallying on his anti-in- 
flation program, he praised the “effective 
and rapid manner” in which the House 
and Senate enacted a bill. And he put in 
a good word for the Administration by 
pointing out that the government had be- 
gun to build war plants more than two 
years ago. But Mr. Roosevelt did not re- 


the 1940 count. He mentioned politics 
obliquely: he had been particularly 
pleased, he said, to make his recent secret 
tour of war centers without having to give 
“a single thought” to the subject. He will 
make other such trips, in the “same way.” 


Highlights of the speech: 

This whole nation of 130,000,000 free 
men and women and children is becoming 
one great fighting force . . . we Americans 
and our Allies are going to win—and don’t 
let anyone tell you anything different. 
That is the main thing that I saw on my 
trip around the country—unbeatable spirit. 


The strength of the United Nations is 








Pearl Harbor. 

With coordination of the short waves 
achieved at home, and capable of achieve- 
ment among our allies, America still faces 
the greatest propaganda problem of all: 


- Acme 
Heroic Seaman: As in previous speeches, the President in his fireside 
chat singled out a war hero for special mention—Edwin F. Cheney Jr., 25-year- 
old seaman from Yeadon, Pa., who swam under blazing oil to save six shitpmates 
from the torpedoed tanker John D. Gill last March 12. While Maritime Com- 
mission Chairman Emory S. Land looked on, Mr. Roosevelt awarded Cheney 
the first Maritime Distinguished Service Medal. 
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battle fronts of the air. 
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on the upgrade in this war. The Axis lead- 
ers, on the other hand, know by now that 
they have already reached their full 
strength, and that their steadily mounting 
losses in men and material cannot be fully 
replaced. 


We have made it entirely clear that the 
United Nations seek no mass reprisals 
against the populations of Germany or 
Italy or Japan. But the ringleaders and 
their brutal henchmen must be named, and 
apprehended, and tried in accordance with 
the judicial processes of criminal law. 


There are now millions of Americans in 
Army camps, in Naval stations, in facto- 
ries, and in shipyards . . . What are their 
‘doubts? What are their hopes? How is 
the work progressing? 

The Commander-in-Chief cannot learn 
all of the answers to these questions in 
Washington. And that is why I made the 
trip I did. 

It is very easy to say, as some have said, 
that when the President travels through 
the country he should go with a blare of 
trumpets, with crowds on the sidewalks, 
with batteries of reporters and photogra- 
phers—taking and posing with all the 
politicians of the land. 

But having had some experience in this 
war and in the last war, I can tell you very 
simply that the kind of trip I took per- 
mitted me to concentrate on the work I 
had to do without expending time meeting 
all the demands of publicity. And—I 
might add—it was a particular pleasure to 
make a tour of the country without having 
to give a single thought to politics. 


Within less than a year from now, I 
think there will probably be as many wom- 
en as men working in our war-production 
plants. 


. 


Of great importance to our future pro- 
duction was the effective and rapid man- 
ner in which the Congress met the serious 
problem of the rising cost of living. It was 
a splendid example of the operation of 
democratic processes in wartime. 


We must find additional millions of 
workers . . . It is not that we do not have 
enough people in this country to do the 
job. The problem is to have the right num- 
bers of the right people in the right places 
at the right time. 

We are learning to ration materials; and 
we must how learn to ration manpower . .. 

We shall be compelled to stop workers 
from moving from one war job to another 
as a matter of personal preference; to stop 
employers from stealing labor from each 
other; to use older men, and handicapped 
people, and more women, and even grown 
boys and girls, wherever possible and 
reasonable, to replace men of military age 
and fitness; to train new personnel for es- 
sential war work; and to stop the wastage 
of labor in all nonessential activities . . . 

In some communities, employers dislike 





To the Newspaper Generals 


I can say one thing about these 4 
plans of ours: They are not being 
decided by the typewriter strategists 
who expound their views in the press 
or on the radio. 

One of the greatest of American 
soldiers, Robert E. Lee, once re- 
marked on the tragic fact that in the 
war of his day all of the best generals 
were apparently working on news- 
papers instead of in the army. And 
that seems to be true in all wars. 

The trouble with the typewriter 
strategists is that, while they may 
be full of bright ideas, they are not 
in possession of much information 
about the facts or problems of miili- 
tary operations. 

We, therefore, will continue to 
leave the plans for this war to the 
military leaders—From the Presi- 
dent’s Oct. 12 speech. 











to employ women. In others, they are re- 
luctant to hire Negroes. In still others, 
older men are not wanted. We can no 
longer afford to indulge such prejudices or 
practices. 

Every citizen wants to know what es- 
sential war work he can do the best. He 
can get the answer by applying to the 


nearest United States Employment Sery. 
ice Office. And there are 4,500 of these 
offices throughout the nation. They form 
the corner grocery stores of our man. 
power system. 


Perhaps the most difficult phase of the 
manpower problem is the scarcity of farm 
labor in many places . . . Every farmer in 
the land must realize fully that his pro. 
duction is part of war production, and that 
he is regarded by the nation as essential 
to victory .. . We will use every effort to 
help him to get labor. 


It may be that all of our volunteer ef. 
fort—however well intentioned and well 
administered—will not suffice fully to solve 
this problem. In that case, we shall have to 
adopt new legislation. 


All of our combat units that go overseas 
must consist of young, strong men who 
have had thorough training. An Army di- 
vision that has an average age of 23 or 
24 is a better fighting unit than one which 
has an average age of 33 or 34. 

Therefore, I believe that it will be nec- 
essary to lower the present minimum age 
limit for Selective Service from 20 years 
down to 18 . . . I can very thoroughly 
understand the feeling of all parents whose 
sons have entered our armed forces. | 
have an appreciation of that feeling—and 
so has my wife... 

Good training will save many, many 
lives in battle. The highest rate of casual- 








Snappy Saluters: These four gals would catch any eye. They caught 
Washington photographers’ lenses last week because they were modeling the 
uniforms of the four branches of women’s service: left to right, 2nd Lt. Doris L. 
Hyde, Army nurse; Ensign Mary E. Hill, Navy nurse; Lt. (3. 9.) Marion Ew 
right, WAVES; Third Officer Alberta Holdsworth, WAACs. — 








 BOMBARDIER. He’s the business man of __ 


: _ this bomber crew. His office is the “green- 


- house” of transparent plastic in the nose © 


the ship. And he works there on split- 
second time. But when those “office hours” 


A PACK OF CAMELS © 
“1S STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT 
WITH"ME. THEY: - 
» SUIT ME TO * 


Ay. 


‘ qi 


THE [ff ZONE. 
where cigarettes. 
are judged 


The “1-ZONE"—Toste and Throat—is the 
proving ground for cigarettes. Only your 


taste and throat can decide which ciga- 


rette tastes best to you ... and how it affects your throat. 
For your taste and throat are individual to you. Based on 
the experience of millions of smokers, we believe Camels 
will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” Prove it for yourselfl 


FIRST IN THE SERVICE smoked Camels for years,” says Jerry. 


LL America’s living at split-second time today...from the bom- 
bardier at his bombsight to the men who make the bombs 
like Jerry Lorigan below. You....and you...and everybody! 

So it’s only natural that most everybody’s smoking more these 
days. Only natural, too, that taste and throat—the “T-Zone”—are 
more important than ever to cigarette smokers now. 

But...take no one’s word for it when it comes to your own smok- 
ing. Make the “T-Zone” test described at the left below. And let 

your taste and your throat decide for themselves, 


_ FOR MY FPHROAT, 


“CAMELS 

ARE Fors JERRY LORIGAN, who forges bombs 
on a split-second schedule, is just as 
partial to Camels as the man who 
lays those bombs on the target. “I've 


The favorite cigarette with men in the “They don’t get my throat, and they 


Army, Navy, Marines, and Coast Guard is don’t tire my taste. They’ re- 
Camel. (Based on actual sales records in 
Post Exchanges, Sales Commissaries, Ship’s 
Service Stores, Ship’s Stores, and Canteens.) 










He’s the biggest Meat Eater 
in the world! 





Added] wnnet gatlbine asciad te ous des & wie 
in the U.S. Navy... Meals typical of the nourishing food 
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Corn flakes with fresh milk ; Pot roast of beef with 
Bacon with fried scrapple Boiled potatoes 
Bread and butter Risgespvt gu 
Coffee Cof b — 





One Pound of Meat Per Man Per Day... 
That’s Orders from the U.S. Navy Commissary Officer! 


From the Admiral to the rawest recruit in 
“‘boot” training, Uncle Sam has the best fed 
Navy in the world! Not one man in ten ate 
as nourishing, well-balanced meals at home 
as he gets in the Navy today! And meat is 
the mainstay of his diet. Uncle Sam sees that 
every soldier; sailor and marine gets a pound 
of meat every day — because this muscle- 
building food is as important as munitions 
to a fighter’s stamina and morale. 

Today, Armour and Company, together 
with other packers, is shipping millions of 
pounds of meat every day to the armed 
forces. And next year, it may be double or 
triple this amount. In addition, Armour is 
supplying tons of meat and dairy products 


daily for our allies through Lend-Lease. And 
continuing to supply the famous Armour’s 
Star Meats and Cloverbloom dairy products 
for our folks at home. 

Because meat is of such vital importance 
to America’s war effort, temporary shortages 
in certain cuts of meat have been unavoid- 
able on the home front — but our boys in 
service haven’t felt any delays or shortages. 
Uncle Sam did not have to build any mass 
production plants for meat. The billion dol- 
lar plants of the meat industry, developed 
in peace-time, went to work for Uncle Sam 
the day war struck. We are glad that 
Armour and Company is one of the firms big 
enough to help in an important way. 











Free Illustrated Bookiét—‘‘ Food 
for Freedom” — shows why our 
fighting forces are the best fed, 
best equipped fighting men in the 
world. Send today for your copy 
—free. Write Armour and Com- 
pany, Dept. 70, Chicago, Illinois. 


© armour AND COMPANY 














ties is always suffered by units comprised 
of inadequately trained men. 


~""Many major decisions of strategy have 
been made. One of them—on which we 
have all agreed—relates to the necessity of 


diverting enemy forces from Russia ‘and ‘ 


China to other theaters of war by new 
offensives against Germany and Japan. An 
announcement of how these offensives are 
to be launched, and when, and whefe, can- 
not be broadcast over the radio at this 
time. 


Nod to U.S. Italians‘ 


On Columbus Day, Attorney -General 
Francis Biddle announced that 600,000 un- 
naturalized Italians in this country would 
be freed of the stigma “enemy aliens”— 
and from most of the travel and other 
restrictions it entailed. It was, said Biddle, 
a reward for their loyalty: only 228 Ital- 
ians have been interned as dangerous to 
American security, as against 1,228 Ger- 
mans (out of 263,930) and 2,151 Japanese 
(out of 47,963) . 


Seabees 


Dick Carnaggio was a fighter in the last 
war—first a heavy-gun pointer on the bat- 
tleship Texas and later in service aboard 
the troop transport Kroonland.-A small, 
wiry, bandy-legged man, he became a 
taxi driver in Washington and then a 
mechanic, operating his own machine 
shop. Immediately after Pearl Harbor he 








returned to the Navy as a machinist’s - 


mate, second class. And by early January 
he was on the high seas, member of one 
of .the Navy’s first Construction Bat- 
. talions—tagged ~Seabees—to leave this 
country for foreign duty. Dick was a fight- 
er again, but only part time. He was going 


The Seabees abroad build, repair, and assemble—and fight when necessary 


to war as a construction man also—a 
double-duty job. maka aig 

When Carnaggio’s detail reached their 
destination—“Island X”—to build an air 
base and fueling station, they found it a 
confusion of rocks, underbrush, heat, sand 
fleas, land crabs, and _ torpedo-carrying 
mosquitoes. It was a- disheartening scene, 
but they went to work. They welded pon- 
toons together to make floating docks. 
They erected barracks and machine shops 
under palm trees, dragged naval guns to 
the tops of mountains, and buried 50,000- 
gallon gasoline tanks in the coral sands. 
The job—which engineers had said would 
take a year and a half—was completed 
in seven months. And the men were as 
ready for fighting as for building. 

Organized only a year ago, the Seabees 
were originally intended for a less heroic 
role. Before the war, naval installations 
had been built by private contractors. 
Naval resident officers oversaw projects, 
and naval civilian inspectors checked the 
work of the contractors. The Seabees had 
been created for inspection work. But the 
Japanese attack plunged the Navy into 
amphibious warfare of the greatest scope 
in history. And the Seabees were tossed 
immediately into the thick of the fray. 

The Navy originally planned for a sitgle 
Seabee regiment comprising three bat- 
talions totaling 3,375 officers and men. It 
later raised.its sights to eighteen .battal- 
ions, then 48, then 90. The personnel may 
eventually outnumber the old peacetime 
Navy. 

In training camps at Norfolk, Va., and 
Davisville, R.1I., the Seabee battalions— 
each of which has 25 officers, including 
two doctors.and a dentist—are now turned 
out one every few days. A new 4,500-acre 
training center, capable of handling 26,000 
men at a time, is under construction at 
Magruder, Va. So high are the enlistment 
standards that eight men are rejected for 
every one accepted. Moreover, no one is 
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Official U. 8. Navy photos — 


assigned to the Seabees, unless he volun- 
teers for that duty. 

The Seabees are not trained to fight 
aboard ship. Their double function con- 
sists in building and in defending what 
they have built: aviation and ship facili- 
ties, repair shops, artillery emplacements, 
living quarters for the fighting forces. 
Hence instruction in the use of standard 
infantry weapons, such as hand grenades 
and tommy guns, is followed by the prac- 
tice building of everything they will be 
called upon to produce for actual use. 
After separate four-week periods at each 
kind of training the Seabees take off for 
active field assignments. 

The Seabees are under the command of 
Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, who said 
of the service: “This is a real opportunity 
for those two-fisted, red-blooded Ameri- 
cans who are not fighting behind a gun 
to serve shoulder to shoulder with the 
combatant forces of the naval service.” 





Waxey’s. Woes 


Released from Leavenworth Peniten- 
tiary in 1940 after serving seven years of 
a ten-year term for income-tax evasion, 
Waxey Gordon had a dramatic message 
for the public. The chunky gangster and 
beer baron of prohibition days, whose real 
name is Irving Wexler, proclaimed: 
“Waxey Gordon is dead. That’s all over.” 
But last week the 53-year-old Gordon was 
indicted in New York as a black-market 
bootlegger of sugar—a new wrinkle in an 
old career. 

Waxey had set up a soft-drink syrup- 
manufacturing concern which was entitled 
to ration certificates good for 500,000 
pounds of sugar. But the firm was only a 
blind, the government asserted: ignoring 
the syrup business, the:gray-haired mob- 
ster and two partners diverted at least 














.-. Dut it didn’t surprise 


Tue other day an executive of a large 
manufacturing firm came to see us. 
He wanted to know how soon we could 
set up an effective employee-training 
program for his concern. 


After he had made arrangements 
with our Cooperative Training Divi- 
sion for the immediate establishment 
of a program to fit his company’s re- 
quirements, we asked him why he had 
been so “sold” on the International 
Correspondence Schools’ in this 
connection. 


(Probably, we thought, he was one 
of the hundreds of thousands of former 
I. C. S. students now leaders in Amer- 
ican business and industry. But we 
were wrong. ) 

“Very simple,” he said: “We've tried 
several employee-training set-ups, and 
none was very satisfactory. I decided 
to find out where and how our key 
men got their training. 

“And to my great surprise, almost 
half our key men had no other ad- 
vanced technical training than what 
they had achieved through the study 
of I. C. S. Courses! 


Orrices im Aut Leaping Cities in Tee Unites States, and Montreal ¢ 
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“Talking with those men convinced 
me that you folks really understand 
the training problems of Industry, and 
that you know how to tackle them!” 


It didn’t surprise us, of course, to 
learn of this man’s experience. And 
we told him of similar “surveys” which 
had turned up the same basic facts. 
(You might be interested in conduct- 
ing one of your own!) 

May we send you information, at 
once, on the employee and apprentice 
training services which we are prepared 
—by 35 years of successful cooperative 
training experience—to render? Write 
to Cooperative Training 


Division, Box 5377, $ ‘= 
io 
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$0,000 pounds of sugar—without receiving 
certificates in return—to “questionable” 
customers, according to the indictment. 
The government didn’t come right out 
and say that the sugar went into illegal 
liquor; it merely pointed to Gordon’s rec. 
ord for the benefit of anyone who might 
care to draw an inference. 

It’s a super dilemma for Waxey. If 


‘found guilty, he faces a two-year prison 


term and a $10,000 fine to add to his 
$1,643,427.27 income-tax debt to the gov- 
ernment. He is now paying this at the rate 
of $6 a week—which will keep him in debt 
for about 5,250 years. In addition, since 
his ten-year stretch at Leavenworth was 
cut for good behavior, he may be sent 
back to finish out the remaining three 
years. In any event, he had one more 
flouting of authority to his credit: last 
November Mayor F. H. La Guardia had 
told him to get out of New York and stay 
out. 


od 





Stassen Steps In 


The entire population of Barnesville, 
Ga., turned out to chop cotton . . . Twelve 
hundred students and teachers in Seotts 
Bluff County, Neb., left their classrooms to 
pull, top, and load sugar beets . . . The 
University of North Dakota’s football 
squad worked in the potato fields .. 
Gov. Arthur B. Langlie of Washington 
released state employes to help with the 
apple harvest in the Yakima and Wen- 
atchee valleys. 

On Oct. 9, Gov. Harold E. Stassen of 
Minnesota took more drastic action to 
solve the manpower problem in his state. 
In the absence of a coordinated Federal 
plan, he issued an executive decree estab- 
lishing an emergency administration. “We 
cannot afford to wait for the Federal 
manpower program to get under way,” he 
said. The core of his eleven-point program 
was this goal for Minnesota: to reduce by 
20 per cent within 90 days the number of 
workers in government service and non- 
essential industries and to transfer them to 
farms. Stassen estimated that under the 
plan around 1,200 men would leave state 
employment alone. 

To provide for the transfers, the gov- 
ernor ordered the opening of placement 
offices in rural areas, through cooperation 
of county agricultural agents and other 
officials. Special farm-help recruiting offices 
will be opened in and negf cities. Other 
provisions include aid in transportation to 
the new jobs, increased facilities for the 
care of children of workers by schools and 
welfare agencies, and an aggressive cal- 
paign against pirating of labor. 

To carry it all out, Victor Christgau, 
state employment and security director, 
was appointed administrator with emer- 
gency authority. And Stassen—remarking 
pointedly that his ideas were not copy- 
righted—promised that whenever the Fed- 
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HE EFFICIENCY of an aircraft car- 
T cise depends upon power—steam 
power to propel it, electric power to 
operate it. 
Powering these sea-going airfields 
time job. It is a job that calls for the 
thousand and one different skills in 
things electrical that are second na- 
ture to Westinghouse. oe 
Here is just a small part of the equip- 
ment that Westinghouse has designed 
and built especially to make American 
carriers outstanding engines of de- 
struction: 
* Steam turbines, compact in size, 
yet so powerful they drive our new 
carriers faster than any enemy 
carrier afloat. ; 
* Elevators big enough to hold a 
' bomber, fast enough to deliver a 
' plane to the deck with minimum 
delay. 


ain ® Generators,On Gach ship capable 


of producing enough electric 
power to light a city the size of 
Seattle. 


* Intricate radio equipment spe- 
cially désigned to stand up under 
the shock of battle. 

Westinghouse “know how” is being 
applied—not only to aircraft carriers 
—but to nearly every type of ship in 
our Navy. 


.. In this, as in all phases of Westing- 


house wartime activity, the long-range — 


work of our Research and Engineer- 
ing Laboratories has played a signi- 
ficant part. Discoveries in many fields 
are now bearing fruit in the pro- 
duction of better and more powerful 
weapons of war. 


. Many af these discoveries, we be- . 


lieve, will someday help to make a 
better peacetime world. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants in 25 cities; offices everywhere. 


This advertisement has been reviewed by 
Government authorities contains no in- 
formation of military value to the enemy. 


We stinghouse 


++. making Electricity work for Victory 


\) 





isa typically Westinghouse kind of war- 


eet ager 
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eral government was ready to act he was 
ready to “turn over to it instantly” the 
whole state setup. 





Bond Score 


The Treasury Department last : week 
ticked off the results to date of its seven- 
teen-month War Bond drive: 


4] In September the monthly wats was 
surpassed by $63,000,000 more than. the 
goal. set at 8775,000,000. This was credited 
to the special drive put on in movie theat- 
ers. Sales from May 1942—the first quota 
month—through September totaled $8,- 
742,000,000, or 93.7 per tent of the to- 
tal quota of $3,990,000,000 set for the 
period. The grand total since May 1941 
was $9,131,000,000. 


4] Of the 54 per cent of the earning pop- 
ulation exclusive of farmers and self-em- 
ployers who now buy bonds, 85 per cent 
gave as one reason for their purchases a 
wish to help in the war effort—translated 
by the Treasury as “a vote of confidence in 
the government.” As another reason 65 per 
cent considered bonds a backlog against 
postwar uncertainties. Only 6 per cent said 
they bought to curb inflation. 


{| About 145,000 establishments, employ- 
ing 23,000,000 workers, now use the pay- 
roll-savings method of bond-buying. Of 
this number, 19,500,000 employes have 
signed payroll-authorization cards and set 


pay for bonds. 


{In a singlehanded fifteen-minute rally 
in a war plant, James Cagney, the movie 


star, upped average payroll deductions 
from 4 to 9 per cent. 


{| Over 300,000 individual volunteers now 





aside an average of 8 per cent of their. 


serve on bond-selling committees. In ad- 
dition, 5,000 movie houses, 750 radio sta- 
tions, and thousands of banks and re- 
tail merchants act as issuing agents. 


{| Forty million posters in 44 different de- 
signs remind Americans of War Bonds. 
In August alone 510,000 radio announce- 
ments,on the subject were broadcast. 


{| A special sales promotion feature pro- 
jected for the future include an exhibit 
of a captured Japanese two-man sub. 


{| Peter H. Odegard, Assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, declared that no 
compulsory savings plan yet proposed 
would net the Treasury as much as it now 
gets: “People would pay, out as much as 
they had to and then stop. They wouldn’t 
save anything else. And when they got in 
a jam, they would liquidate all their other 
savings, insurance, and then cash in their 
bonds. That would involve us in inflation 

. . We don’t like to push people around.” 





Week in the Nation 


Scrap: With President Roosevelt’s as- 
sent, the Navy announced it would scrap 
the 46-year-old, 10,288-ton battleship Ore- 
gon, famous for its dramatic dash around 
Cape Horn in 1898 in time to help destroy 
the Spanish Fleet off Cuba during the 
Spanish-American War. On exhibit in Port- 
land, Ore., since 1925 as a naval relic, the 
ancient battlewagon is expected to yield 
a useful supply of war-vital metal—70 per 
cent of it iron and steel, the rest copper, 
brass, lead, and zinc. The cruiser Olympia, 
Admiral Dewey’s flagship at the Battle of 
Manila, and stationed since 1922 at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard, will stay on per- 
manent exhibit as the last remaining naval 
vessel of the Spanish-American War period. 





ing 99 years for the $70,000 kidnapping 


‘NEWSWEEK 


Break: Roger (The Terrible) Touhy 
and his triggerman, Basil (The Owl) 
Banghart, escaped from Stateville Peni- 
tentiary, Joliet, Ill., where they were serv-: 


of John (Jake the Barber) Factor, in 1933. 
Heavily armed, they wounded two guards 
and a civilian employe, scaled the 33-foot » 
prison wall,and drove off in a guard’s car 
with five other desperate life-termers, 
While lie detectors tested other prisoners ~ 
to determine whether the ex-Chicago mob- 
sters had inside aid in their jail break, a’ 
shoot-to-kill nationwide hunt for the men 
began. Factor, whose testimony put 
Touhy and Banghart behind tars, fled 
into hiding. 


Petritto: James C. Petrillo, stocky 
boss of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, won Round 1 in his fight to keep 
the union’s 140,000 members from making 
records and other canned music (NEws- 
WEEK, June 22). Federal Judge John P. 
Barnes in Chicago dismissed. Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold’s motion 
for a temporary injunction against Petril- 
lo’s no-record edict, which he had asked” 
pending outcome of a Federal anti-trust 
suit. for a permanent injunction. Judge 
Barnes ruled that an injunction could not 
be issued to cover what he called a labor 
dispute. Arnold announced he would ap- 
peal. Petrillo said the court’s decision 
“demonstrated that abuse of a high labor 
official cannot triumph over law and jus- 
tice.” . 





Tires: In addition to doctors, ministers, 
government officials, and war workers, 
ordinary civilains driving the country’s 
27,000,000 passenger cars will now be eli- 
gible for recaps or new or used tires for 


“essential” mileage, the Office of Price Ad- ~ FAS! 
ministration announced. But they must we faste 
submit tires to periodic inspection to pre- that 
vent abuse, adhere to the 35-mile-an-hour calle 
speed limit, and share their cars wherever (Sur! 
possible. The OPA will create a national 
stockpile of idlé tires, among other ways 3009 
by requisitioning one spare from cars which . 3009 
carry two. But although its plan calls’ for tor \ 
tires for everybody, for essential mileage, ing 
the OPA offers no guarantees that this burn 
goal will be attained. with 
Circus: After Miss Patricia, a sword ing | 
swallower, had beaned Baby Betty with a Blox 
pop bottle, the 450-pound Ringling Broth- suc 
ers-Barnum & Bailey circus fat lady threw heat 
her weight around in Kansas City Munic- ee 
ipal Court. She succeeded in having a : 
$20 fine levied on Miss Patricia, who pai: way 
the fee and cuttingly remarked: “It was celle 
the biggest bargain I ever got in my life.” 350: 
Baby Betty then sued her colleague and _ <a 
the circus for $3,000 damages: Undaunted tion 
circus officials fired Betty and her hus- om 
band and champion, The Great Shackles, aie 


an escape artist, and starred a new 
avoirdupois queen: Dainty Dotty, whose = 
displacement is about 585, pounds. ar : 
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“I discovered 
Mary Carter’s 


secret, today” 


Mary Carter’s dinner proved what a 
difference fine wines can make in the 
enjoyment of good food. But how she 
did it on Professor Carter’s salary had 
us all guessing. 
Today I discovered her secret. 
A Great Western “Dinner for Eight’”’ 
Wine Assortment caught my eye. I 
icked up the Great Western Recipe 
ook and there it all was. Everything 
Mary had served was there . . . recipes 
so simply explained one couldn't go 
wrong ... and the right wines to go 
with every dish, including Great West- 
ern American Champagne. . . and the 
cost .. . my budget figures will look a 
lot prettier than usual after our next 
dinner party. 


“Dinner for Eight” 


Wine Assortment 


























Send for your /ree copy 
of the Great Western 
Recipe k... How 
and when to serve 
wines and how to pre- 
pare the dishes with 
which they go best. 


PLEASANT VALLEY (a) 


WINE CO. — 
‘RHEIMS, N. Y. ! 


) 
Ope tt! Va, /// 


WINES—SINCE 1860 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





The Meaning of Willkie’s Remarks 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Wendell Willkie’s triple role as a 
personal representative of the President, 
as titular leader of the Republican 


' party, and as a free-lance traveler and 


commentator was bound to create some 
misunderstandings. Yet it was precisely 
because of this triple identification that 
his trip abroad could be most helpful 
to the United States. He was not 
hampered as an ambassador is. He 
could say things which needed to be 
said and which were all the more effec- 
tive because his role was ambiguous. 

His statement from Moscow about a 
second front was, on balance, a mistake. 
But it had hidden virtues which many 
who criticized him perhaps did not 
appreciate. The Russians suspect that 
political considerations have entered in- 
to the delay in opening the second front. 
They remember Munich and the grand 
strategy of some of the British Con- 
servatives to turn Hitler toward the 
East. They know that some of the 
sponsors of that strategy still. hold 
positions of great influence in the 
British Government. They recall the 
long opposition to the Soviet Union 
in the United States, including the re- 
fusal of three successive Republican 
Presidents even to grant diplomatic 
recognition. They remember that only 
sixteen months ago, when Germany 
invaded the Soviet Union, many Amer- 
icans, including the only living ex- 
President, said, in effect that the 
United States could sit back and let 
the Nazis and Communists fight it 
out. They suspect that behind the 
scenes anti-Soviet influences are still at 
work. 

One of Mr. Willkie’s chief missions 
was to disabuse the Soviet leaders of 
this suspicion, at least insofar as it 
attaches to the conservative elements 
within the United States for whom he 
can presume to speak. The Soviet lead- 
ers know, of course, that Willkie does 
not represent the Republican party as 
a whole or American business as a 
whole. But his background gives great 
weight to what he said. 

It should be noted, too, that his 
statement contained no hint that politi- 
cal considerations anywhere were delay- 


ing the opening of a second front. He 


suggested that the military leaders 
might need prodding, but not the 
political leaders. ; 

The President’s comment on th 


Willkie statement at the first of his 
two press conferences last week was 
interpreted in some quarters as a re- 


buke. The comment was ambiguous, 


but it seemed to me to be simply an 








evasion, a determination not to be 


drawn into public controversy. This 
interpretation was substantiated by 
what he said at his next press con- 
ference on Friday. 


At Chungking, Willkie again out- 
dared the angels. His statement must 
have bothered various members of the 


British Cabinet as well as the British 


authorities in India, and perhaps the 
Dutch. But it was in harmony with 
official American policy. Willkie said 
this war must mean an end to the 
empire of nations over other nations 
and that firm timetables must be set 
up under which colonial peoples who 


join our cause can work out and train: 


governments of their own choosing. All 
this is in accord with the Atlantic 
Charter as it has been interpreted by 
the President, and with the official 
statements of Secretary Hull, Vice 
President Wallace, and Under Secretary 
Welles. Willkie went only one step 
farther in proposing that all the United 
Nations guarantee jointly that the 
peoples of Asia shall not slip back into 
colonial status. Some inside our govern- 
ment believe, with Willkie, that the 
time to take that step is near at hand; 
others hold that to prod the British 
and the Dutch will create misunder- 
standings and thus hurt the common 
war effort more than the guarantees to 
the colonial peoples would strengthen it. 
But the concealment of the American 
purpose plays into the hands of the 
Japanese and arouses the suspicion in 
China, as well as India, that an Anglo- 
American victory will mean the con- 
tinuation or resumption of white domi- 
nation of the peoples of Asia. Here 
again Willkie, because of his triple role, 
was able to speak freely yet with great 
weight. 

The official reports percolating back 
to Washington on Willkie’s trip indicate 
that everywhere he has been a great 
morale-bracer, that he has crystallized 
faith in our ability and determination, 
first, to win a complete victory over 
both Germany and Japan, and then, 
to organize a just peace. That is 
major contribution to our cause. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, important way 
point on our life line of communi- 
cation with Greenland, Iceland and 
England, has its rocky coastline 
. guarded by American soldiers, like 
this one in his machine gun nest. 


N FAR-FLUNG fronts all over the 
world . . . from Dieppe to the Solo- 
mons, in China, India, Africa, Australia 
... Wherever U. S. armed forces and 
fighting equipment are needed, Bundy 
Tubing is a vital life line. 

The wide variety of uses of this famous 
tubing, long accepted by industry as 
standard for strength, ductility and 
resistance to vibration fatigue, grows 
greater daily as war production in- 
creases. New weapons, more weapons, 
better weapons require constant new 
tubing life lines for transmitting fuel, 
lubricants or hydraulic pressure, and 
for various mechanical and structural 
applications, 


On the land...in tanks, jeeps, 
armored cars, cargo trucks, gun car- 





All photos by U. 8. Army Bignal Corps 


riages; in the air... on bombers, para- 
chutes, flares, transports, pursuit planes; 
and on the sea...in PT boats, subs, 
minesweepers, rescue tugs, escort vessels 


» «» Bundy Tubing is being used today.’ ' 


In other less warlike but equally im- 
portant roles, such as lubrication and 
fuel lines for ambulances, condensers 
and connecting lines for refrigerators, 
conduits for medical lamps, tubing for 
army cook stoves, water heaters and water 
coolers, Bundy also fills a vital need. 


Whatever the purpose or the product, 
if you need tubing in your war produc- 
tion, be sure to get the complete story 
of Bundy Tubing’s adaptability, its wide 
range of sizes, and of Bundy’s complete 
engineering research service. Bundy 


Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUNDY , TUBING 


GNGINGERED TO 
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THIS M 4 TANK’S life lines— 

its oil lines, fuel lines, conduits 

and many other 

«made from Bundy Tubing, as are 

similar parts on much of the 
’ Army's mechanized equipment. 
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Ambassador’s Lady 


Dr. Wei Tao-ming, the new Chinese Am- 
bassador, has behind him a solid record in 


' Chinese politics. A lawyer and able mem- 


ber of the Kuomintang (official party), 
he has been general secretary of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, minister of justice, and attor- 
ney general and mayor of Nanking. In 
fact, Dr. Wei’s loyalty to Chiang Kai-shek 
accounted partly for his appointment as 
Ambassador to replace the popular and 
scholarly Dr. Hu Shih. But Washington- 
ians have been hep for some time to an 
open secret: it was Dr. Wei’s wife, as 
much as his official reward, that won him 
the post. 

Mme. Wei is lively, high-strung, chic, 
and ambitious. She is a friend of Mme. 
Chiang. She likes to talk, and she likes 
Americans. She is an ardent feminist. And 
in doing well by Chinese womanhood she 
has also done extremely well by herself. 

Born Soumay Tcheng in Canton, she was 
independent from the start. At 10, she un- 
bound her feet. At 14, she broke her en- 
gagement to a man of her father’s choice. 
Setting out to be a lawyer, she attended 
the Sorbonne and graduated from the 
University of Paris in 1926. She became 
fond of France and managed to get there 
about every three years. 

Then came a series of official jobs: the 
first woman lawyer in China, she was the 
first Chinese of either sex to serve on the 
French Mixed Court at Shanghai; she was 
sent as a special envoy from the Nanking 
government to France. Mme. Wei recalls 
now that this last post embarrassed the 
French, for Chiang had not yet united her 
country and there was still a minister 
from South China in Paris. But within a 
month the union came about, and Chiang 
offered her the ministry. She refused be- 
cause, she says, “I wanted to get back to 
my own country. I felt so out of things in 
France.” 

Mme. Wei got back into things soon 
enough. Returning with her husband, who 
had been on an economic mission to Eu- 
rope, she became the only woman member 
of the commission that drew up China’s 
new legal code. “The constitution guar- 
anteed absolute equality for women,” she 
says, “but I wanted to be sure.” She served 
as the first woman in the Legislative Yuan, 
then resumed law practice in Shanghai. 

The Weis came to America in August 
1941, en route to Vichy where he was to 
be Ambassador. They never got to France. 
No reason was ever given, but the assump- 
tion has always beeri that Japanese pres- 
sure barred their way. They were still in 
the United States when Dr. Wei was told 
to take over after Dr. Hu Shih’s removal. 
So Mme. Wei by now knows plenty about 





: 
Ambassador Wei and his better half 


Americans and is anxious to learn more. 
Eager for closer working relations between 
America and her native land, she will play 
an important role at the embassy. 


Show and Supper 


Sixteen hundred soldiers, sailors, and 
Marines from posts around Washington 
received a nice sort of order last week. 
Chosen by their company commanders, 
they were told to report at the National 
Theater Thursday afternoon. And the all- 
soldier cast of “This Is the Army,” play- 
ing there, was ordered to be on stage at 
1:30 “to have photographs taken.” 

Marching to the theater, the service- 
men-guests took seats and waited for the 
curtain to go up. It was not until bugles 
sounded and their Commander-in-Chief 
stepped into a box that they learned 
President Roosevelt was also at a special 
performance of Irving Berlin’s hit play— 
the first time the Chief Executive has 
been to the theater since a command 
performance of “Watch on the Rhine” 
a few days before his 60th birthday last 
January. 

Surrounded by Admiral William D. 
Leahy, James F. Byrnes, the new Direc- 


tor of Economic Stabilization, and mem- 
bers of the White House staff, the Presi- 
dent enjoyed himself immensely—and | 
showed it. Laughing, he leaned over the | 
railing the better to see Pvt. Julie Oshins | 
go through his Gypsy Rose Lee act. And 
although the cast had been told to go 
through the play just as though the 
President was not in the audience, Pvt. 
Marion (Spoons) Brown, a specialty danc- — 
er in the Harlem number, couldn’t resist 
making a V with his fingers, and waving | 
toward the Presidential box, as he whisked 
his 200 pounds off the stage. 

Afterward Mr. Roosevelt said to Staff 
Sgt. Ezra Stone, the director: “Don’t for- 
get to tell the kids to come over to the 
house after the show tomorrow night.” — 
And all 300 of the company, from soloists — 
to wardrobe masters, turned up for a late | 
supper. The President and Mrs. Roosevelt, — 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hopkins and Robert 
Sherwood, playwright and OWI official, | 
were there to greet them. After the Presi- 
dent retired, Mrs. Roosevelt took the 
whole crew on a personal tour of the Ex- © 
ecutive Mansion. 


Capital Bits | 
A reporter, calling the Navy press room — 
recently to ask whether there would be © 


-& communiqué issued before noon that | 


day, got the following veiled answer: “If 7 
there is one, we doubt if it will be before © 
somewhat later” . . . Readers of the Con- — 
gressional Directory might well wonder at 
one listing under the Justice Department’s © 
Federal Prison Industries, Inc. It reads: 
“Emil Schram, President, New York Stock 
Exchange, representing Agriculture” . . . 

Rookie drivers are having such trouble Gre 
handling the capital’s streetcars that last 

week saw two major crack-ups in two b 
days, not to mention many minor bumps ( 
. .. Washington’s Stage Door Canteen has 


press agents on duty sixteen hours a day Now 3 
... With tires and gas for sightseeing pur- 
poses banned for the duration, James G. orches 


Grace, capital guide for the past quarter bril 
of a century, has come proudly into his 
own. The weather-beaten veteran, who 


never learned to drive a car, now takes ° Hea 
tourists on a jouncing two-hour circuit  Columl 
of the city in a horse-drawn wagon. person: 

the wor 
Scoop for Col 


Newly hired by The Washington Times- Enjo 
Herald, young Jean Seaforth was assigned, 


among other things, to cover the zoo. the wr 
She learned that an East Indian buffalo | ings bi 
was “expecting.” If the baby came, it G min 





would be one of the few born in captivity. sky’s F 
Cherishing this secret, Miss Seaforth made 

periodic checkups, until last week the The 
great day came—and she scored a scoop. — 
The zoo folk named the little buffalo Jean Mitror 
Seaforth in her honor. So miffed were the 
other papers that their news items merely 
reported the new arrival’s name as “Jean.” 





Trade Marks * 


Just recorded on Columbia Masterworks is his magnificent reading of Tchaikovsky’s 
Sin Thomas Deecloun “Capriccio Italien” with the Philharmonic-Symphony of New York (Set x-mx-229, $2.63). Be sure to hear it— 


also his superb new “Prague” Symphony of Mozart (Set M-MM-509, $3.68) with the London Philharmonic. 


Great Conductors — Great Orchestras — faithfully yours 
because of Columbia Records’ Sensitone - Surface 


Now you can hear the true beauty and tonal richness of 
orchestral music just as you hear it in the concert hall— 
brilliantly recorded on Columbia Masterworks Records! 


© Hear great orchestras at their best! The Sensitone-Surface of 
Columbia Masterworks Records faithfully reflects the highly individual 
personality of each orchestra . . . each conductor. That’s why most of 


the world’s great conductors and great orchestras now record exclusively 
for Columbia Masterworks. 


Enjoy the resplendent playing of the London Philharmonic under 
the inspired direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. Their Columbia record- 
ings bring you Mozart’s great symphonies, including those in E-flat, 
G minor, and C major—the Franck Symphony in D minor—Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth—Handel’s Faithful Shepherd—Grieg’s Peer Gynt Suite. 

The triumphs of this great English maestro . . . and of Artur Rodzinski 
.-- Bruno Walter . . . Leopold Stokowski . . . Fritz Reiner . . . Dimitri 
Mitropoulos .. . and many others . . . are faithfully yours on Columbia! 


Hear Artur Rodzinski and The 
Cleveland Orchestra play Dimitri 
Shostakovitch’s magnificent Fifth 
Symphony. Set M-MM-520, $5.78 


Bruno Walter and the N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony Orch. re- 
cord Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5 
in C minor. Set M-MM-498, $4.73 


Fritz Reiner and the Pittsburgh 
Sym. Orch. Their Masterworks re- 
cording of Debussy’s Iberia is a 
triumph. Set M-MM-491 . $3.68 


Stokowski and the All-American 
Orch. record his great Symphonic 
Synthesis of Moussorgsky’s Boris 
Godounov. Set M-MM-516, $3.68 
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B®) A SUBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM INC, 


It helps keep 
tanks in action 
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.. nother Croodyear First revolutionizes V-belt pa mane! 


OU can imagine how hot a power- 

ful tank or combat car engine 
gets. The heavy armor and lack of 
ventilation prevents heat from 
escaping by normal methods. En- 
gine-cooling is dependent on V-belt- 
driven high-capacity fan and water- 


_pump units—and that’s where seri- 


ous trouble developed early in the 
tank program. 


Under the terrific heat the sturdi- 
est belts built by conventional meth- 
ods with either cotton or rayon cord 
“burned out” and stretched, render- 
ing the belts useless after a few 
hours. But soldiers can’t call time 
out in battle to cool off motors and 
apply fan and water-pump belts. So 


tank engineers called in the G.T.M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 


In the Goodyear laboratories, work 
had just been completed on another 
Goodyear “first”—a revolutionary 
new rubber V-belt, bodied with end- 
less steel cables in place of the cus- 
tomary cotton cords. In tests, this 
new belt had delivered as high as 
300 times longer service than cotton 


cord belts. 


On the G.T.M.’s recommendation 
this new steel cable belt was tried 
out. Fan and water-pump belt diffi- 
culties in tanks and combat cars 
ended. Not only do these new Good- 
year V-belts withstand the fierce 
heat with practically zero stretch, 


but they last for months. 
Today steel cable V-belts developed’ 


by Goodyear are making their at 
appearance in industry. Their fat 
greater strength and low stretch are) 
making it possible to apply V-belt: 
drives where heretofore space limi- 
tations and other engineering fac 
tors denied their usage. 


So successful is this constructia a | 
proving, Goodyear is now installir 
a giant steel-cable-bodied conveyor/@ 
belt that will carry heavier loads * 
farther than ordinary belts. These 


steel-sinewed belts, with their many © | 


advantages and savings, are another | 
Goodyear “first” —a triumph of 
G.T.M. rubber engineering. 
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p-T stan 


Tur P. T. BOAT is the “mighty atom” of our navy. 


It tackles the deadly barracuda-like sub lurking 


in coastal waters, or mighty battleship with equal 
contempt ... and success! 


It has the speed of greased lightning, and the 
hitting power of a thunderbolt. It dashes in “where 
angels fear to tread.” It dashes away, leaving a trail 
of destruction and chaos. It costs but little yet it 
destroys craft valued at many millions of dollars! 


Yes, P. T. stands for Plenty Tough! And, what 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


ds for 


makes this little boat that way? The fearless hearts 
and nerves of steel of the men who man her? Yes, 
these two characteristics and the quality of Amer- 
ican craftsmanship which built her. 


And, the Special Threading Tools, Gages, and 
Ground Taps that help give this little vessel her 
stamina, her speed, her maneuverability, must be 
exact to the ten-thousandth of an inch if she is to 


fulfill her destiny... if she is not to throw away’ 


courageous, young American lives. 


The trust that has been put into Detroit Tap &, 
Tool Company by the creators of American war 
armaments is a tribute to the high precision stand- 
ards of our Company... and a faith which we will 
keep forever inviolate. 


8432 BUTLER STREET - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS - GROUND THREAD HOBS - THREAD GAGES - SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 
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U.S. and Britain Hearten China 
by Extraterritoriality Pledge 


| Waiver of Special Rights 
Makes Good on Atlantic Charter 
and Shames Enslaving Japs 


China’s indestructible fighters held their 
: heads higher last week. The enemy, to be 
sure, was far from beaten. A large sector 
_ of the country, including most of its key 


_| cities, ports, and railroads, was in Japanese 


_; hands, Vast areas lay in ruins. There was 


» still no sign that the tide of battle had 


s ) turned. Yet the Chinese were festive. They 
}, had won a great victory. 


| On Oct. 9, Great Britain and the United 
h States, as a tribute to an ally, declared 
_ their willingness forthwith to relinquish the 
; extraterritorial rights they had held in 
: China for a century. The announcement, 
| made on: the eve of the 3lst anniversary 
‘of the 1911 Revolution, brought a fresh 
_ upsurge of rejoicing into the traditional 
} festivities of China’s national holiday. In 


j Washington, Ambassador Wei Tao-ming 


‘ commented happily that the step “marks 
a new era in China’s relations with the 
Western Powers . . . and serves formally 
to seal the end of an outdated and out- 
_ worn system.” 
That system, which has galled genera- 


7 tions of progressive Chinese, dated from 


_ Aug. 29, 1842. By the Treaty of Nanking, 


4 signed on the deck of the British battle- 
.) ship Cornwallis in the Yangtze River, Brit- 
: ish subjects acquired special rights in 


' China. Less than two years later, Amer- 
{ ica’s first commissioner in China, Caleb 


: i Cushing, secured similar rights for United 
| States citizens at the Treaty of Wanghia 


' (July 8, 1844). Fifteen other powers, in- 


- cluding Japan as the only non-Occidental, 


| followed suit. Whatever their motives, ex- 
.| traterritoriality then did no violence to 


_ the Chinese conception of law—that a per- 
“son is perpetually subject to the law and 
; sovereignty of his native country. 


2 From small beginnings, however, extra- 


_| territoriality developed into a complex set- 


.. up, highly prejudicial to China’s sovereign- 


*- ty and national pride. It meant, among 


- other things, that the Chinese Government 
‘had no jurisdiction, civil or criminal, over 


- foreign citizens; that its police could not 
_ + search foreign-owned premises, or arrest 


foreign criminals; and that it could not tax 


foreign business firms. 


; 18 Popular resistance against the “unequal 


Weaties” did not manifest itself until after 
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...Sun Yat-sen which called for the 
end of extraterritoriality 


the overthrow of the Manchu dynasty in 
1912. The founder of the republic, the 
great Sun Yat-sen, called in his last will 
for the end of extraterritoriality. His wish 
became “engraved on the heart of every 
Chinese.” 

The first breach in the system came at 
the end of the last war, as Germany and 
Russia, both torn by upheaval at home, 
lost their extraterritorial rights. Mexico 
voluntarily abandoned them in 1929; sev- 
eral other countries promised to do like- 
wise but failed to act. Chinese attempts in 





1929 and 1931 unilaterally to abrogate the 
treaties came to nought, and were given up 
after the outbreak of war with Japan: 
More than its previous clamor, China’s 
magnificent resistance to invasion im- 
pressed the Western Powers. As early as 
July 1940, Great Britain and the United 
States promised to abandon extraterrito- 
riality after the conclusion of peace. As a 
further sign of good will, they have now 
fulfilled their promise ahead of time. 


Significance 





The Anglo-American birthday present to 


China ends an obvious anomaly, doubly 
irksome since the Atlantic Charter. United 
Nations, fighting shoulder to shoulder for 
the principle of sovereignty and self-de- 
termination by all states, could not well 
maintain unequal rights among them- 
selves. 

British prestige in Chungking, which has 
been low because of British policy in In- 
dia and the brusque handling of Chinese 
troops in Burma, stands to win much. For, 
in investments and trade, Britain has a 
much higher stake in China than does the 
United States. Indeed, the greater sacri- 
fice involved caused some hesitation in 
London, but this was overcome in the 
common interest. 

The move is also an effective piece of 
propaganda aimed at Japan. It points out 
to the Orient that while Tokyo, preaching 
the gospel of “Asia for the Asiatics,” is in 
reality forcing Asiatics into slavery, the 
United Nations are willing to translate the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter into defi- 
nite action. 





Axis Beachheads 


The chief beachheads for Axis espionage 
and propaganda in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are Argentina and Chile. Argen- 
tina’s own Congressional investigating 
committee has openly admitted the facts. 
And only last week it was revealed that a 
German spy ring in Chile had transmitted 
messages to an agent in Cuba. Yet when 
Sumner Welles, United States Under Sec- 
retary of State, enunciated the well-known 
truth during a speech before the National 
Foreign Trade Convention in Boston on 
Oct. 8, his words exploded like a petard 
in Buenos Aires and Santiago. 

Welles’s remarks were short but point- 
ed. The “remaining two” American repub- 
lics maintaining relations with the Axis, 
he said, still permitted “their territory to 
be utilized by the officials and the sub- 
versive agents of the Axis as a base for 
hostile activities against their neighbors.” 
As a result, Brazilian, Cuban, Mexican, 
Colombian, Dominican, Uruguayan, Pan- 
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amanian, United States, and even Chilean 
and Argentine ships have been sunk. He 
concluded: “I cannot believe that these 
twe republics will continue long to permit 
their brothers and neighbors of the Amer- 
icas, engaged as they are in a life-and- 
death struggle to preserve the liberties and 
the integrity of the New World, to be 
stabbed in the back by Axis emissaries.” 

The Argentine Government, inveighing 
against Welles’s “crude” and “inoppor- 
tune” remarks, ordered its ambassador, 
Felipe A. Espil, to lodge a protest. 

Similar outcries came from Chile, where 
President Juan Antonio Rios was prepar- 
ing to take off on Oct. 14 for a trip to 
Washington. His Foreign Minister Ernesto 
Barros Jarpa, once a zealous friend of the 
United States but now a fence-straddler, 
charged Welles with having “offended the 
dignity of the country.” ‘The Chilean Am- 
bassador in Washington, Rodolfo Michels, 
who has persistently warned his govern- 
ment that Rios’s wavering policy was 
creating impatience in the United States, 
delivered a protest to President Roosevelt. 
Emerging from the conference, Micltels 


_smilingly assured interviewers that Rios’s 


trip would not be canceled. But in San- 
tiago next day the President announced 
its postponement after all because of the 
“unpleasant atmosphere.” 


Significance——~— 


A seasoned, discreet diplomat, Welles 
spoke with his eyes wide open. Both Ar- 
gentina and Chile, by refusing to break 
relations with the Axis, have frustrated 
the ideal of Pan American solidarity as, the 
Rio de Janeiro conference of January 1942 
interpreted it. The Chilean and Argentine 
policies, however, are by no means identi- 
eal. Argentina, under President Ramon S. 
Castillo, has moved toward a resolute re- 
fusal to cooperate with the United States. 
Chile on the other hand has. wavered. 

There was less risk for Welles in incur- 


ring Rios’s displeasure than for Rios in- 


flouting the displeasure expressed by 
Welles. Besides postponing his trip, Rios 
might have withdrawn the Chilean mer- 
chant fleet from United States trade, and 
placed an embargo on the sale of copper 
and nitrates to the United States. Such a 
course, however, would have injured Chil- 
ean commerce and in addition would have 
gravely compromised Rios’s own position, 
since a strong faction in his own Cabinet 
favors a rupture with Berlin. 

Despite Rios’s decision, the belief per- 
sisted in diplomatic circles that after a 
few days of quiet reflection, he would de- 
cide ‘to sever relations with the Axis and 
then reset a date for his trip to Wash- 
ington. In any case, Welles’s speech 
served a useful purpose in notifying all 
the Latin American nations that the 
United States in the future would take 
no indulgent view of the malingering tac- 
tics adopted by the governments of Argen- 
tina and Chile. 


Canada’s Cabinet 


Amonz the dead of Mont Sorel, tossed 
te‘one side during the battle, a stretcher 
bearer thought he saw a sign of life. He 
went closer. From head to toe, the body 
was torn by shrapnel but the bearer de- 
cided to Jug it back to the dressing sta- 
tion anyway. The man’s survival was one 
of the great medical cases of the last war. 

Today Maj. Gen. Leo R. LaFléche still 
bears the marks of that battle, so nearly 
fatal for him: an eye is missing, a jagged 
scar runs from one eye around to his 
mouth, his right arm is withered. But his 
injuries didn’t prevent him from becoming 
a leading figure in French-Canadian public 
life and a strenuous advocate of all-out war 
effort. 

He became President of the Canadian 
Legion and Deputy Minister of National 
Defense under Prime Minister Bennett’s 
Conservative government. One of his great 
achievements was Canada’s first Bren gun 
plant, now reputedly the largest producer 
of that weapon in the world. His next ap- 
pointment took him to Paris as military 





Acme 


LaFléche got a vital Canadian post 


attaché; he escaped just before the arrival 
of the Nazis. Upon his return to Canada 
he was made Associate Deputy Minister 
of National War Services in the Liberal 
government. 

Last week LaFléche moved farther up 
the Canadian political ladder. In a Cabi- 
net shake-up, Prime Minister William 
Lyon Mackenzie King promoted him to 
the vital post of Minister of National War 
Services. He succeeds Joseph T. Thorson, 
who was moved to the Exchequer Court. 
LaFléche’s appointment is expected to 
stem the rising tide of French-Canadian 
isolationism, a stumbling block in this war 
as in the last. 


The Prime Minister also brought two 
other French-Canadians into his govern- 
ment: Alphonse Fournier, an eloquent 
speaker who at the last session of Parlia- 
ment urged French Canada to accept con- 
scription, if necessary, became Public 
Works Minister. Ernest Bertrand, one of 
the two French-Canadian M.P.’s_ who 
called for and got a “yes” vote on the 
April conscription plebiscite, was made 
Fisheries Minister. 





Privilege _ 
Tokyo last week oozed more good will 
toward prisoners. Its radio announced that 


interned civilian aliens in the future may. 


write letters back home. Only string at- 
tached: the letters must be written in 
Japanese. 





Busiest Man 
Wendell L. Willkie, on the last stages of 


his globe-girdling. mission for President 
Roosevelt, retained his bouncing noncha- 


lance. Diverse interpretations of his second- @ 
front agitation (see Washington Tides) | 


left him unmoved. A young Chinese For- 


eign Office functionary walked into the = 
American’s bungalow and found him stark’ 


naked—Chungking was in the throes of a 
freak heat wave—and busy preparing a 
statement: “The time has come for an all- 


out armed offensive everywhere by all the — 
United Nations.” He added later: “When — 
I speak for myself I’m Wendell Willkie and — 


say what I damn please.” 


Heat or no heat, Willkie was the busiest | 
man in all Chungking. He inspected war © 
plants and refugee colleges, and had five — 


sessions with Chiarig Kai-shek, one lasting 
six hours, the longest interview ever ac- 
corded a foreigner. He also visited a sector 
of the Honan front at a Yellow River bend 
which the Japanese had tried to cross $1 
times in five years. 

‘Not even the Japanese could douse the 
American’s verve, although they gave him 
their personal attention. While he was at 
the front, 23 bombers raided Loyang, 50 
miles away, scoring a direct hit on a blue 
railway coach similar to one used by the 
visitor. And four shells crashed around a 
railway station a few minutes before his 
arrival. 

On Oct. 9, Willkie finally headed for 
home in a big United States Ferrying Com- 
mand plane. His impressions of three 
fronts, heads of state, and men in the 
street were destined for the ear of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 





Britain’s Health 


J. B. Priestley lamented lately that in a 
whole year he’d eaten only a $-inch square 
slab of steak and no lamb or mutton chop 
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OSH, a cow can’t call a meadow her 
own these days! A camel has no pri- 
vacy in the desert! Even a crab on the 
beach may get chased away by a crew of 
American soldiers building a full-fledged 
air~ald overnight—thanks to a new inven- 
tion developed by U. S. Steel research. 
Now any piece of fairly leveled ground 
can bean airport, even though it’s treach- 
erous sand or boggy pasture. 
This new “magic carpet” is a steel land- 
ing mat made up of hundreds of light- 


weight perforated sections that lock 


tightly together. One company of soldiers 
can assemble or dismantle it in a few 
hours. And the portable airfield travels 
right up to the front by truck, railroad 
or barge. 

One top Air Force officer called it “the 
year’s greatest achievement in aviation.” 
This invention has been made available 
to important steel fabricators—so war 
production will be speeded. 


Peacetime research in U. S. Steel’s 174 
laboratory organizations has made it pos- 
sible for the nation to get the right steels 
for rigorous mechanized warfare. New 
steels that make our destroyers’ turbines 
more powerful. New steels that help bring 
our bombers safely home. New steels that 
make our tanks the toughest on earth. 

Our enemies will learn to their sorrow 
that not only America at peace—but 
America at war—has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


Since the war began in Europe, America’s annual 
steel capacity has increased nearly 8,000,000 tons. 
This increase alone adds more steel than Japan’s 
yearly capacity. 


A new way of making bomb shells (developed at a 
plant of United States Steel and now being adopted 
by other plants) speeds bomb production many 
times over. 


In May a unit of United States Steel broke a world’s 
record by the multiple launching of four United 
States destroyers in 50 minutes. In July three more 
destroyers were launched by the same company in 
a brief 28 minutes. . . these are in addition to other 
ships launched singly and in pairs. 


UNITED | 
ye 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 
COMPANY «+ CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION - 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY - CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 
TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY - SCULLY 
STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY - TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
$ RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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Here and ane With Newsweek Correspondents ~ 


BuENos Amare: How President Ramon 
S. Castillo flew into a rage and threatened 
to break off relations with the United 
States because his attempts to obtain 
Lend-Lease arms in Washington ended in 


failure was whispered in official circles .. 
- here last May. Not until the recent debate 


over Castillo’s press-muzzling tactics was 
the news made public. Speaking in the 
Chamber, the Socialist Deputy Nicolas - 
Repetto exclaimed: “How could we have 
been on the point of rupture with the 


» United States? This is absurd, inconceiv- 


able! How could we have reached such ex- 
tremes? Don’t we know enough to fear the 
danger, the enormous consequences that 
this policy [of nurturing hate against the 
United States] entails?” 

Far from being influenced by the speech, 
Castillo last*'week moved _ to impose -a 
tighter dictatorship on the nation. In the 


_ first place he seized control of the provin- 


cial government of Corrientes, a stronghold 
of his political rival and a supporter of 
the United Nations cause, Gen, Agustin 
P. Justo, thus aiming a blow at Justo’s 


presidential ambitions. In the second place, 


the President imposed a strict supervision 
on all news leaving the country. All demo- 
cratic factions feared that the later move 
was tantamount to a censorship which 
would prevent all anti-government news 


»* from getting out of the country. 


Vicuy: Pierre Laval’s latest plot: an at- 
tempt to encourage Royalist sentiment 
among army officers (most of whom favor 





General Justo lost control of his Corrientes stronghold 


the Anglo-Saxons) and thus provide a 
counterbalance to sympathy for the Fight- 
ing French. To this end the wily little 
-€hief of Government permitted the Roy- 
alist Pretender, the Comte de Paris, to 
visit Vichy and spout Royalist propaganda. 


Actually, Laval has. not the -remotest. idea. 


of countenancing a restoration of the mon- 
archy; his sole purpose is to play factions 
against each other and keep himself in 
power. 


Monte Carto: This one-time gamblers’ 
paradise now serves as an escapist heaven 
for wealthy Britons, Frenchmen, and Hol- 
landers. Life is still abundant in the little 
independent Riviera enclave—but at a 
price. A good meal with wine or whisky 
costs from $20 te $100. Whisky is sold at 
$40 a bottle; cigarettes at $16 for a tin of 
50. King of the few gamblers. left in the - 
famous Cxsind is‘a Dutchman who lives 
on the sale of a few diamonds. 





at all. In the next breath, however, the 
robust Yorkshire.writer admitted that, for 
all the belt tightening, he and his fellow 
countrymen were “pretty healthy.” 


-. That Priestley. had put-it mildly was 


proved by a government report last week. 
Health Minister Ernest Brown’s annual 
report pronounced the people of England’ 
and Wales still in “stubborn good health” 


despite ration books, harder and longer | 


work, and other wartime ordeals. Exclud- 
ing war casualties, the death rate in 1941 


- was 11.7 per thousand, against 12.5 in 


1940. There was no major epidemic, no in- 
crease in mental disease. And a study of 


the effects of food rationing had shown .. 


29, 6s 


“nothing--disquieting”; “in some districts 


~ health from a nutritional standpoint has 


improved.” Compulsory canteens in fac- 
tories employing more than 250, the gov- 
ernment chain of some 1,000 “British Res-s 
taurants” serving 3,000,000 20- to 30-¢ent- 
meals weekly, and ‘school lunches have 
made the working class far better fed than 
on their peacetime own. 

Tn: a- few specific cnlegcine; Lemenan, 


British health was in the red. Venereal dis- 


eases gained 40 per cent over 1940, or 70.5 
since the outbreak of the war. Diphtheria 
cases rose from 46,281 to 50,797, with 


deaths mounting from 2,480 to 2,641. 
Hence the government is campaigning for - 
the inoculation of children. In addition, the 
Health Minister announced the entire 
population would be X-rayed in another 
campaign against tuberculosis. 





Acknowledged in Full 


King Christian X of Denmark celebrated 
his 72nd birthday on Sept..26. Adolf Hit- 
ler wired a profuse message of congratula- 
tion. The reply: 
Rex.” 





Thunderer Unheard 

In days gone by, when the august Times 
of London: acquired: its nickname : “The 
Thunderer,”- its pronouncements were gen- 
erally taken to express the views of Down- 
ing Street and Whitehall. Lately the news- 
paper has become less sacrosanct; less of- 
ficial. A fortnight ago it campaigned for a 
second front and as a result fell under 
Winston Churchill’s strictures on “public 
statements or speculations as to the time 
and place.” 


“Thank you. Christian 


Last week The Times advocated com- 


-» plete “Indianization”’ of, the Vicgroy’s -Ex- 


ecutive Council at. New Delhi—eleven of 
its fifteen members already are Indians— 
as a means of breaking the Indian dead- 
lock. Some observers, relapsing into the old 
habit of accepting Times editorials as of- 
ficial opinion, discerned a government re- 
treat from its standpat policy on India. 


~ The conjecture seemed doubly justified by” 


the fact an Indian debate in Parliament 
was only two days away when the editorial 
appeared. 

On Oct. 8 the debate opened in the 
House of Commons. Cold- water was 
dashed on The Times proposal by none 
other than an alumnus of its staff and its 
chief correspondent for the Boer War, Leo- 
pold S. Amery, the vociferous, 5-foot Sec- 
retary ‘of State for India. ‘Earlier, Amery 
had revealed that the reign of terror since 
the arrest of Mohandas K: Gandhi on Aug. 
8 had taken a toll of 846 dead and 2,024 
wounded. Now he. told: Comnins:,. “We. , 
are not quitting India ‘on anybody’ $ or- 
ders.” 

. The final rebuff to The Times came from 
Oliver Stanley, the former Minister of 
War. He had read the editorial, he said. 
and found it “up to The Times’s best 




















The log of lifeboat No. 2, as 





kept by Captain G. Sidon, 


of the matson freighter S. S. MANINI. ) 
‘ 


December 18, 1941. 5:04 a.m. (Greenwich Cen- 
tral Time) . . . ship torpedoed by Japanese 
submarine, without warning . . . ship began 
to sink rapidly. 

..- Topmast crashed down, carrying away 
wireless antenna . . . no possibility sending 
$.0.S. . . . Abandoning ship. 

Manint sank by the stern. Kept lifeboat’s 
bow into the sea all night. Rough sea ... . 
shipping water . .. men at the oars con- 
tinuously. 

This day, nothing to eat, nothing to drink. 
Saw a plane on patrol duty . . . sent up pistol 
flares . . . not seen. 


December 19. Sea rough and high . . . at oars 
all night, all day . .. bailing all the time. 
Another plane . . . sent up parachute flares 
... unseen. 


Today ... for each man... 1 hard biscuit 
... % cup of water. 

December 20. Last night the worst. 

-.~ men at oars 64 hours continuously. 
... today ...1 hard biscuit, 4 cup of 
water, 4 cup canned peas. 


December 21. Sea moderated . .. this day 
...2 hard biscuits, shared 2 small cans of 
tomatoes. 


December 22. Consumed 2 cans of apricots, 1 
biscuit, 4 cup of water. 


..- 1:00 p.m. American Army bomber flew 
directly over, everybody jubilant. 
... 3 cans of tomatoes to celebrate our 
good fortune. 5 

23. No sign of rescue... today... 
i hard biscuit, 2 cans cherries, 4 cup water. 


-.. only enough water left for about 5 or 6 
servings of 4 cup to each man. Our hope 
lies in heavy rain squalls. 


December 24... . today, 1 hard biscuit, 1 can 


of tomatoes (last can!) ... no water. 
* * 


December 24 (Continued). . . . patrol plane... 
sighted about 5:15 p.m....10 minutes later 
... another plane ...thank God! This fellow 
saw us... 4 cup of water... to celebrate 
good luck and Christmas Eve. 


December 25. No signs of rescue! . . . Christ- 
mas Day! . . . what we thought was gota to 
be the happiest Christmas of our lives be- 
comes the saddest. 


December. 28. Jules Simmons, Messman, died 
of thirst, hunger and exposure . . . buried 
with religious services . . . committed his 
body to the deep at 5:45 p.m. 

. .. today we are nineteen in lifeboat No. 2 
of the s. Ss. MANINI. 


December 27. No rain! . . . torrential rain 
squalls all around . . . but not where we are. 
... each man now getting 1% oz. of water 
in the morning, 1) oz. in the late afternoon. 
... we'll die of thirst, unless we get rain! 


... prayers for our deliverance. ~ 


December 28. 6:30 a.m. Sunday services . . . 
7:30 a.m. ...3 Navy planes sighted us ... we 
are signalling . . . big Consolidated plane has 
joined watch over us. 

... they have signalled . . . “‘Help coming!”’ 
. . . crew of the big plane zooms low . . . men 
holding their thumbs up. . . we answer with 
thumbs up... 

...U.S.N. Destroyer EE over 


the horizon. 
. . rescued this day at 2:30 G.C.T. 


Launch brought water in canvas canteens 
. «men went after water like wolves. 


...all the care in the world to every man 
by Commander, officers and crew. 


... words cannot express how grateful we 
are to the U. S. N, Destroyer A 
December 28, 1941. Aboard the U. S. N. De- 
stroyer ME Everybody happy’ 

te * 


Here’s American drama, enacted by 20 American seamen who became 19 


Recorded . . . American heroism in a seaman’s log, with such superlatives as 
“this day 1 hard biscuit . . . 4 cup of water”... “this day nothing to eat, 
nothing to drink” . . . “prayers for our deliverance.” 


Recorded . . . a memorable saga of MATSON men and ships, as they serve the Na- 
tion, proudly carrying on the highest traditions of the American Merchant Marine. 


Mation fine 






... DECEMBER 18, 1541 
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standard . . . unequaled in clarity of lan- 
guage and obscurity of meaning.” 

The members roared their amusement 
and then proceeded to uphold Churchill’s 
no-traffic-with-Gandhi policy by a vote of 
360 to 17. 


207,373 Have Fallen 


Toll of N azi Executions Rises 





as Terrorism Spreads to Norway 


That Hitler’s defeat might lead to one 
of the greatest mass massacres of all times 
is a possibility never remote from the 
minds of the Germans. The prospect of 
Europe in anarchy, with hordes of Poles, 
Czechs, Serbs, Russians, Dutch, Nor- 
wegians, and French wreaking vengeance 
on their oppressors, has dismayed even 
the enemies of Germany. Only one solu- 
tion has ever seemed feasible: to ad- 
minister swift justice to the Nazi ring- 
leaders in the hope that the tortured 
peoples, at the sight of international 
tribunals in action, would refrain from 
mass reprisals. 

As the Nazi toll of civilian executions 
exceeded 207,373, the leaders of the United 
Nations, facing their postwar responsibili- 
ties, took a decision last week. The course 
was indicated by President Roosevelt on 
Oct. 7: the United States undertook to 
cooperate with its Allies in setting up a 
joint commission to investigate war crimes. 
“It is our intention,” said the President, 
“that just and sure punishment shall be 
meted out to the ringleaders responsible 
for the organized murder of thousands of 
innocent persons and the commission of 
atrocities which have violated every tenet 
of the Christian faith.” | 

Simultaneously in London, Lord Chan- 
cellor Viscount Simon told the House of 


' Lords that a list of offenders against the 


rules of war and international law was 
being drawn up, pending their surrender 
after victory. Formally repudiating venge- 
ful “Vansittartism” (Newsweek, March 
$0), Lord Simon on behalf of the British 
Government declared the AHies did not 
intend to punish the Germans as a nation. 

Germany replied to these warnings in 
typical gangster fashion. Across*the Nazi- 
occupied continent, the Gestapo stepped 
up the rhythm of shootings and hangings. 


In Norway, which had hitherto been’ 


treated somewhat more leniently than 
the “inferior races,” mass executions on 
the Czech and French model got under 
way. Night after night, in the floodlit 
courtyard of the Gestapo headquarters 
at Trondheim, black-shirted firing squads 


«mowed down batches of hostages. By the 


end of the week the total stood at 135. 
Climaxing the terror, an entire small 
community, scattered around the bleak 
mountain lake“of Majavatn, about 70 
miles north of Namsos, was given the 





Sovfoto 
Booting Hitler: “What use has 
a pig for culture and science?” says 
the caption of this Russian cartoon. 
The words on fragments under the 
boot are: university, school, courses. 





Lidice treatment: execution of most male 
inhabitants. Martial law was proclaimed 
along a 400-mile strip of the Central Nor- 
way coast. More than a thousand people 
were arrested and at least another thou- 
sand marked as potential hostages. So 
violent was public resentment against the 





Sabotage in Norway has forced the Germans to patrol vital rail lines with 


wave of terror—which the Germans sought 
to justify by alleging sabotage against 
their Trondheim naval base—that puppet 
Premier Vidkun Quisling himself appealed 
to Hitler to stop the Gestapo’s terror. It 
was reported that he even threatened to 
resign in protest. 

Elsewhere in Europe, the slaughter con- 
tinued at an accelerated pace. Infuriated 
by the derailment of a military train near 
Cracow, the Germans hanged 150 Poles 
along the railroad track. Seventeen French- 
men, accused of “Bolshevist activity,” 
were shot at Lille. Fifty hostages facing 
death in the yard of a Renault war plant 
near Paris got a last-minute reprieve as 
the strikers gave in and returned to work. 
Luxembourg’s Government-in-Exile _ re- 
ported that at least nineteen workers had 
been executed following last month’s gen- 
eral strike (Newsweek, Sept. 21). Four- 
teen more Czechs were reported slain. 

Even Hitler’s docile “protectorate,” Den- 
mark, was caught in the whirlwind of 
terror. As the week went by, more and 
more signs pointed toward the imminent 
nazification of the little country which 
had hitherto been privileged to retain a 
measure of self-government. Exorbitant 
Nazi demands for Danish war aid in men 
and matériel precipitated a-virtual break 
in diplomatic relations as German Minister 
Cecil von Renthe-Fink hurriedly left for 


Berlin and Denmark’s*éenvoy Otto -€ark*” 


Mohr was recalled. Still more frightened 
were the Danes when the Gestapo chief 
Kanstein was summoned to Berlin a few 
days later. They feared he would return to 
Copenhagen as Reichskommissar and that 
Denmark would suffer the fate of Norway. 





European 


trains of armed soldiers who must repair the damage they can’t prevent 
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Today it matters little what path of 
endeavor a man or business once 
chose to follow. It matters only that 
this path become a road to victory. 
Thus the course of craftsmanship 
which Fisher Body has pursued so 
long leads now to Armament by 
Fisher—to bombers, tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns for the Army, to ord- 
nance for the Navy and to other war 










Tanks built by Fisher roll 
off the assembly lines. 
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necessities. In the manufacture of 
these the skill of master craftsmen 
must be coupled with the speed of 
mass production, that the quality as 
well as the quantity of American arms 
may excel any others in the world. 





PROUDLY FISHER FLIES THE “E” FOR EXCELLENCE 
highest service award in the Navy. Fisher, the rimst in the 
automotive industry to receive this coveted emblem for'its ahead- 


of-schedule production, is also the First in the industry to fly 
the burgee with a star for continued excellence of production, 
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Renegotiation Keeps Industry 
Stumbling in Fiscal Blackout 


But Amendments May Help 
Clear Up Cloud of Uncertainty 
Hanging Over War Contracts 


A handicap golfer who found his handi- 
cap changing at every hole would be a fit 
candidate for a‘ strait jacket before he got 
around to the nineteenth. But he would 
be in no different a dilemma from that 
which America’s war industries face today. 

Since April 28, 1942, because of a law 
permitting the government to renegotiate 
at will and as frequently as it wishes, the 
contract terms under which arms are 
made, industry has had no definite guide 
to how much profit or loss its operations 
are producing. It might be 15 cents. It 
might be $15,000,000. The law authorizes 
the recovery of “excessive profits” but 
fails to define them. 

This has placed managers of war plants 


in the weird position of reporting financial 
figures which, except possibly as a forecast, 
are meaningless; of authorizing plant addi- 
tions or improvements without knowing if 
full costs will be allowed; of paying out 
dividends that subsequently may be found 
to have been paid in violation. of incorpo- 
ration laws; and, of deciding on employe- 
pension contributions or bonuses without 
knowing whether the firm really has any 
money for such things. And it has kept 
valuable manpower busy at bookkeeping 
when it could be devoted to making more 
tanks, ships, and airplanes. 

The statute causing all this quandary i 1s 
Public Law 528, and it provides that all 
war contracts shall be subject to review by 
representatives of the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission at any 
time from now to three years after the end 
of the war. Earnings found to be “exces- 
sive” for past, current, and future years 





Principal Features of the Walsh Amendments 


q A statute of limitations exempting from 
renegotiation those contracts covered in 
any fiscal year where proceedings are not 
instituted by the renegotiation boards 
within one year of the date of the filing of 
reports and costs by the contractor. 


q Authority for the renegotiators to con- 
solidate all of a company’s contracts in 
figuring over-all excessive profits, if any. 


{ Specific authority for the renegotiators 
to make their decisions final, to exempt 
certain contracts, and to make such ex- 
emptions binding. Fas 


Exemption from renegotiation of con- 
tracts covering a wide variety of raw ma- 
terials and certain services, or commodities 
on which the minimum sales prices are 
fixed by the Office of Price Administ :a- 
tion or other public regulatory bodies, and 
also those on which profits can be de- 
termined with reasonable certainty when 
the contract price is established. 


{ Provision that renegotiators shall recog- 
nize the same deductions, including those 
for advertising and good will, as provided 
in the Internal Revenue Code (Chapters 
1 and 2E). 


{Inclusion of the Treasury as a depart- 
ment having the right to renegotiate con- 
tracts let by it, largely Lend-Lease. 





Acme 
Senator Walsh proposed amendments 
to the renegotiation law 


{ Provision for court appeal by the rene- 
gotiators to recover money, but no provi- 
sion for appeal on the contractor’s initia- 
tive. 


may be recovered for the government if” 


any one of the three renegotiation groups 


calls for them. And then they could come | 


back and call for more. It’s a one-way 


street; there's no provision to make up — 


companies’ losses. 

‘It’s much like Mrs. Murphy buying a> 
dozen eggs for 60 cents from the corner 
delicatessen on Monday, deciding she had 


paid too much, and. so returning on Tues. 
day and taking a nickel out of the cash 


register. Mr. Cohen, the owner, soon 


would feel like going out, of business, be- | 
cause Mrs. Murphy might still feel she — 


paid too much for the eggs and come 


back for additional nickels on Wednesday, _ 


and again on Thursday and on Friday. 


There’s another angle, too. Mrs. Murphy © 
might think the price for the eggs was all | 
right and leave Cohen’s cash register alone, | 
But by next year she might die or get * 


divorced and Mr. Murphy remarry. By 7 


this time Cohen would be ready to. shut © 
up shop for keeps, for who knows what — 


the new Mrs. Murphy would think about 
the price the first Mrs. Murphy paid for 


eggs on a Monday of last year? She | 
might come in any time and tap the till 


for 30 cents. 


That, admittedly, is a preposterous an- 
alogy. Nevertheless, it parallels what could — 
be done under the terms of Public Law | 
528. Actually, the government, with few — 


exceptions, has moved conservatively in 


recovering excessive profits and the re | 
negotiators have used their vast powers © 


with moderation.- But there’s nothing to 
keep them from changing their minds. Nor § 
is there any guarantee that new renego- — 


tiators won’t replace the present ones. And ~ 
it is entirely possible that new government ~ 


officials would have different ideas on what 
constitutes excessive profits. Businessmen 
get jittery when they think of these facts, 
especially when they consider that the law 
extends this wide authority to three years 
after the war—long after war contracts 
have been completed, delivered, and, pre- 
sumably, paid for. 

Needless to say this state of affairs is 
having a profound effect on corporate pol- 
icy and, in making completely obscure an 
outlook which already was none too cer- 


_ tain, the law is bound to produce future 


repercussions as well as present confusion. 
Subsequent earnings of insurance com- 
panies, for example, might well be affected 
should corporate executives, stumbling in 
the blackout of reliable fiscal data, make 
mistakes that undermined credit, thereby 
making its bond values and future in 
terest payments decline or: disappear. 
An example-_of.current effects was seen 
more than a fortnight ago when thé“West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. an- 


nounced abandonment of its six-year-old q 
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NOW, IT’S SARAN PIPE—a thoroughly practical plastic 
pipe, that can be welded in less than one minute—a 
pipe of special importance at this time, because it re- 
places materials urgently needed for other purposes. 


This latest development is still another application of 
saran, the Dow plastic from which flexible tubing is 
being made. It is designed and is available in a range 
of sizes for many uses in chemical and general industrial 
plants. Saran withstands heat to 170° F., is noncorrosive, 


Hose Nozzle—precision molded of 


Dow Plastics—LT Ethocel* and Styron*. 


“DIDE 


DREAM 


come true / 





nonscaling, possesses remarkable chemical resistance. 


The wide adaptability of saran suggests countless appli- 
cations, saving strategic rubber and metals and also 
valuable time. A long-hoped-for advance, it is a veritable 
“pipe dream’’ come true to fulfill both present and 
future needs. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL CO., MIDLAND, MICH. 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Seattle, Houston *Trademark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Flexible tubing of saran is replacing 
metal for piping air, gas, water, oil. 
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CEMENT DISBE 


LWAYS on the alert for important industrial develop- 
ments, leading railroads were quick to recognize the out- - 
standing advantages of Cement Dispersion—a discovery 

which has produced concrete of unusual durability and strength 
. .. insured earlier use of projects . ... reduced the cost of con- 
crete construction. 

Reflecting today’s technologic trend, Cement Dispersion is 
an application of the dispersion principle, responsible for 
modern developments in rubber, steel, plastics, ceramics and 
many other basic materials. Its results of greatly increased 
concrete efficiency are produced by the specific dispersing 
agent for cement (lignin derivative marketed as Pozzolith). 

During ten years of service, Cement Dispersion has been 
employed in millions of yards of concrete for every type of 
project. Today it is being used to meet the important con- 
struction demands of speed, economy and durability. 

Technical papers—‘‘Economics of Cement Dispersion (for 
mass concrete), and Cement Dispersion and Air Entrainment” 
(for runways and pavement), sent upon request. 


THE MASTER BUILDERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, CHIO TORONTO, ONTARIO 


MASTER ©: BUILDERS 
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monthly adjusted compensation plan which 
had added as much as 16 per cent to em- 
ploye payrolls. A. W. Robertson, board 
chairman, attributed this action directly to 
the renegotiation law, “which will prevent 
the company from reporting definite fig- 
_ res monthly or even yearly.” 

| What prevents business from knowing 
its true income account figures is not only 
failure of the law to define excessive profits 
© but perhaps equally important, if not more 
», the lack of a definition of allowances 
for reserves to meet costs of reconversion 
to peacetime manufacture. Also left to 
t the negotiators may consider as “rea- 
able” are determinations of such im- 
ant costs as wages, salaries, bonuses, 
ertising, research, obsolescence, depre- 
ion, and a host of other normal 


ges. 
In addition to manufacturers and trade 
ociations, Administration leaders and 
urement officers (who realize that 
ese uncertainties are hindering war pro- 
ion) have been seeking changes in 
~ the law. Business has plunked for out- 
" ight repeal. Certain members of Congress 
sought repeal and substitution of a flat- 
- profits limitation. The Army, Navy, and 
Maritime Commission favored amend- 
ments to the‘existing law which would 
take away some of its hazards. 

Last week proponents of clarifying and 
_ timiting the renegotiation law had their in- 
ning when a whole series of amendments, 
mostly recommended by the three serv- 
ices themselves, were introduced in the 
- Senate by Finance Subcommittee Chair- 
- man David I. Walsh and tagged on the 
tax bill (see table, page 58). 


Significance-—— 


To a large measure, Public Law 528, 
and its amendments provide for rule by 
government bureaus as contrasted with the 
traditional American rule by law. Never- 
theless, there is this to say about the 
amendments: they do aim at making a 
bad thing somewhat less flagrantly bad 
and, therefore, the position of business a 
shade less untenable. 

By putting a definite statute of limita- 
tions on the period in which renegotia- 
tions could be conducted, and by making 
decisions of the renegotiators final, the 
amendments would remove what are re- 
garded as among the biggest headaches in 
the whole law. Equally important is the 
provision to make it legal in considering 
excessive profits to consolidate all of a 
firm’s contracts. 

Exemption of certain raw materials and 
commodities on which prices are regulated 
clarifies considerably the status of part of 
the cost picture, and the provision to 
make the Treasury deductions 4 manda- 
tory guide is important because it gives 
As teensy ay ae ale sem 

This is particularly true in figuring adver- 
pee and good-will costs—a matter which 
sa has been we around Washington for 
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Splints made by Folsom convicts are part of prison war production 


many months. The amendment follows 
pronouncements last week by the War 
Production Board, the Treasury, and the 
three services that “reasonable” deduc- 
tions would be allowed and that reason- 
ableness would be judged largely on the 
basis of past experience of individual 
contractors. 

The other amendments by and large are 
an effort to define by law what the serv- 
ices state is their general intent. If passed 
by Congress, the amendments would help 
in removing some fiscal hazards from 
war contract work. But a sensible defini- 
tion of excessive profit still is missing, as 
is the right to appeal decisions of rene- 
gotiators to the courts. 

And, because President Roosevelt has 
directed that salaries be held to a $25,000 
net annual figure, the wide discretionary 
powers of the renegotiators to disallow 
salaries, bonuses, and other compensation 
in excess of what is merely defined as a 
“reasonable amount” may assume major 
importance. Those discretionary powers 
could well become the club for enforce- 
ment of the salary top, and of increases in 
the lower brackets, too. If done this would 
be a role for which the law never was in- 
tended when passed by Congress. 


Prisons Go to War 


In -all the nation’s state prisons are 
160,000 prisoners—among them, 40,000 
trained industrial workers, 40,000 to 50,- 
000 seniiskilled workers, and from 15,000 
to 20,000 farm workers. 

Federal prisons holding 17,000 prisoners 
are already producing war weapons, and 





‘a few have increased their output by as 


much as 70 per cent to 275 per cent. 


The Federal Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa., for instance, produced 275 per cent 
more goods in 1941 than in 1939: 

Some of the 100 state prisons have also 
been doing war work. Maryland convicts 
are acting as firemen, cooks, and handy- 
men in the state tuberculosis sanitariums. 
The governors of Oregon and Washington 
have promised to let prison labor cut fire- 
wood to relieve the fuel shortage. Utah 
prisoners are working on the railroads. 
Minnesota and Maryland prisoners have 
been harvesting crops for farmers short of 
farm hands. 

The industrial contribution of these 
state institutions is a different story. They 
own $60,000,000 worth of industrial equip- 
ment and land. With a minimum of retool- 


‘ing, most of this machinery can be con- 


verted to war purposes and turn out $100,- 
000,000 worth of textiles, cartridge clips, 
bomb parts, mess kits, metal trays, and 
wooden and metal containers of all kinds, 
as well as 1,000,000 cases of canned fruits 
and vegetables. 

Some of the state prisons are already 
at work. In New York institutions pris- 
oners are earning 5 to 30 cents a day by 
making sand pails, stretchers, nightsticks, 
and other equipment for civilian defense 
groups. San Quentin in California, first 
state prison to hold an outright war con- 
tract, hopes to be-awarded the Army- 
Navy “E” for its excellent work in turn- 
ing out submarine nets, bagging, and 
service trays, and reconditioning valves. 
In its jute mill, 600 men busily turn out 
burlap, of which the government buys 90 
per cent for sandbags and camouflage, and 
the rest goes to farmers for food sacks. 
Folsom prison has a contract to repair 
shoes and launder clothes for the Califor- 
nia state guard. In addition, its prisoners 
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are making Red Cross stretchers, first-aid 
boxes, mattress covers and rope slings for 
the Navy, and fire-fighting tanks for the 
state forestry department. Alabama pris- 
ons annually produce 12,000,000 yards of 
cotton textiles, in peacetime used by tax- 
supported institutions or exported to 
South America. Now 75 per cent of the 
material goes to other state prisons 
equipped to make clothing and winds up 
as fatigue uniforms for soldiers. Illinois 
is negotiating for a contract to make Army 
blankets and shirts. 

But restrictions on the interstate ship- 
ment of prison-made goods have prevented 
some institutions from doing all of which 
they are capable for the war effort. In 
July, the President modified an executive 
order issued back in 1905 by the first 
Roosevelt in order to permit the Federal 
government to buy goods made in any 
Federal, state, or territorial prison, pro-. 
vided the labor was not hired out to private 
contractors. By last week the War Pro- 
duction Board was taking steps to see that 
the manpower now in state prisons would 
produce goods for the government to buy. 

WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
pointed out that “only about one-third 
of the productive capacities of state-pris- 
on industries is now being utilized and 
that less than 10 per cent of the inmates 
of these institutions are engaged in the 
production of commodities of various 
kinds.” He set up a committee to work 
with state prisons, to facilitate their get- 
ting contracts and subcontracts and to 
speed channeling of their goods to war 
purposes. Everything made behind bars 
will go direct to Army, Navy, or Lend- 
Lease shipments and in no case will com- 
pete with the products of free labor. 





Stabilization Steps 


The nation’s price, wage, and rent stabi- ° 


lization program (NewsweexK, Oct. 12) 
moved seven steps forward last week: 


q The War Labor Board officially an- 
nounced that President Roosevelt’s anti- 
inflation order of Oct. 3_specifically ex- 
empts salaried workers earning less than 
$5,000 a year from any “ceiling” on pay 
increases. 


q The WLB also ordered provisional ap- 
proval of all voluntary wage increases 
granted between Sept. 15 .(the effective 
date of the wage “freezing” order) and 
Oct. 8, when the order was issued. 


q In a third action to cut down the num- 
ber of increases it must review, the board 
ruled that firms employing eight persons or 
less could grant wage increases without its 
permission. This edict affects barbershops, 
small groceries, filling stations, and so on. 


q President Roosevelt ordered the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. to put a 90 per cent 
of parity “floor” under tobacco, rice, pea- 
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“The Reins Are Yours, Jimmy” 


nuts, and cotton, by authorizing loans in 
this amount on these products. He omitted 
wheat and corn, on which loans will con- 
tinue to be made at 85 per cent of parity. 
Explanation was that wheat and corn are 
fed to livestock—hence a higher “floor” 
would tend to increase the price of meat. 


{ Declaring that housewives have a “pa- 
triotic duty” to help storekeepers observe 
price ceilings on food, Price Administrator 
Leon Henderson appealed to American 
women to be sure their grocers charge 
them no more than “legal” prices. Before 
the war ends, he said, housewives would 
probably be drafted to serve as “price 
wardens,” since the OPA would otherwise 
have to hire 2,500,000 investigators to 
check up on grocers. 


{J Henderson moved this week to control 
rents nationally by extending compulsory 
ceilings to almost every major city in the 
nation and Alaska, effective Nov. 1. Rents 
were ordered cut back to March 1 levels 
in 96 areas and to Oct. 1, 1941, levels in a 
97th area—Orlando, Fla., where a March 
1 level would freeze rents. at high tourist- 
season figures. This raised to 287 the num- 
ber of areas covered by compulsory ceil- 
ings. The remaining 109 areas were expect- 
ed to come under similar ceilings in the 
near future. New York City, where there 
is a housing surplus, was the only large 
city not yet affected. It is not a center of 
war industry and still has 400,000 unem- 
ployed. 


q The Treasury prepared to recommend 
measures enforcing Mr. Roosevelt’s re- 
quest for a $25,000 net limit on salaries— 
indicating this may be done by disallowing 
deductions in excess of that figure from 
income-tax returns of companies which 
pay the salaries. 


NEWSWEEK 


Pan Am: Two Down 


Washington sources revealed for the 
first time this week that the Army has 
begun to take over the Pan American 
Airways civilian transport line across Af- 
rica, known as PAA-Africa. A large num. 
ber of PAA-Africa’s fliers and ground 
crews have already been transferred to the 
Army. The change-over from civilian to 
military management will be completed 
some time this winter. 

This disclosure followed an official War 
Department announcement that the Army 
was also taking over Pan Am’s bomber 
ferry service from the United States to 
Africa. Behind both moves lay one reason 
—protection of civilian fliers and workers 
in possible combat zones from such dan- 
gers as summary execution by the enemy 
if they fought off hostile attacks, plus the 
need for military personnel to cope with 
enemy action. 

Militarization of its bomber ferry to 
Africa and the transport shuttle across 
Africa left Pan Am with only one African 
service still under its management—its 
Clipper and other transport service from 
Miami to the west coast of Africa. (All 
three services were set up last year at 
government request.) Whether this last 
line too would join the others under mili- 
tary control was something that only time 
and the Army could tell. 





Bills for Taxes 


The Senate last week completed its ver- 
sion of the largest tax bill in United States 
history, tossed it at the joint House-Senate 
conference, and then spat on its hands and 
prepared to defend its changes—and par- 
ticularly its new Victory tax—in forth- 
coming attempts to adjust differences be- 
tween the Senate bill and the earlier 
House-approved measure (see Business 
Tides). — 

Although the bills differ in nearly 100 
details, the most contrc versial issue is the 
Victory tax, a 5 per cent levy to be im- 
posed at the-source on gross annual in- 
comes of more than $624. It represents the 
largest single boost in individual taxes and 
would bring in an estimated $3,650,000,000 
annually, although a substantial portion— 
approximately $1,100,000,000 a year— 
would later be refunded. The House tax 
bill also proposes to withhold 5 per cent 
of income at the source, but this levy 
would be applied against payment of the 
individual’s total income tax. 

The Treasury sharply disputes the Sen- 
ate’s claims concerning revenue-producing 
qualities of its bill. The Senate estimates 
the measure will bring in $9,672,700,000 of 
new revenues, of which $1,772,;700,000 
would be refundable. The Treasury says 
the bill will raise only $8,525,000,000, of 
which $1,706,300,000 would be refundable. 
Either would hoist the nation’s total 
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CARGOLINER in the Fb Y TG 


Today we fight for freedom. This nation’s sacrifices will make possible 
the opportunities of a free tomorrow. And in that new world to come, the 
airplane of peace will help improve our way of life. 


Freight in the sky! Machine tools, 
gun sub-assemblies, parts for new 
planes, generators, plus the regular 
cargo of commerce. 


Now giant United Mainliners speed 
cargo as well as passengers and mail 
overnight from New York to San 
Francisco, from Seattle to Los Angeles. 
What of the skies tomorrow, when 
Victory is finally won? 

Tomorrow will be the Age of Flight 
— and your daily life, in almost every 
paiidealles, will be affected by it. 


Refrigerated planes will carry I; 
ishables. Consumer goods from 
fornia or the East will be shipped by 
air to markets across the nation. Tex- 
tiles, shoes, newspapers will be daily 
freight from state to state, and conti- 
nent to continent. | 

New industries will spring up in 
new areas and inland towns will 


become world ports. 


Air freight will be measured in tons 
as well as pounds. Markets will be ex- 
panded and salesmen will cover bigger 


territories. Inventories will be smaller. 


Once Victory is won, the airplane 
will erase all former conceptions of 
time and space. And backed by its 
unequaled record of 250 million miles 
of flight experience, United Air Lines, 
which today maintains one of the 
nation’s re cargo and passenger ser- 
vices, will be ready to serve you with 
new Cargoliners as well as luxury 
passenger ships of the air. 


COPYRIGHT 1942, UNITED AIR LINES 


* BUY WAR BONDS FOR VICTORY * 


UNITED 


AIR Es LINES 
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Federal taxes approximately $25,000,000,- 
000, which, with the state and local 
levies, would carry the whole tax load 
to around $34,000,000,000, or about 30 
per cent of this year’s national income 
payments. 

In essence the Senate bill calls for: 


Taxes on Corporations 

Total normal and surtaxes for larger 
corporations increased to 40 per cent of 
taxable income from the,-present $1 per 
cent. A flat 90 per cent excess-profits tax 
substituted for the present graduated scale 
- of from $5 to 60 per cent, with a $5,000 
exemption feature retained. 

Postwar rebate and a credit for current 
debt reduction of 10 per cent of the ex- 
cess profits tax. 

‘All corporations ordered to use a oles 
dar-year accounting basis for future tax 
purposes. 

Capital-stock and Jednioduiae excess- 


profits taxes repealed. 
Married Person—Two Depenients 
Gross _ Present - 
Income Income Tax House Bill Senate Bill 
$ 2,500 ates $ 49 % 125 
3,000 $ 29 157 221 
4,000 116 872 415 
5,000 208 608 680 
6,000 $21 846 850 
7,000 435 1,100 1,001 
8,000 584 1,879 1,847 
9,000 734 1,661 1,616 
10,000 911 1,976 1,909 
15,000 2,014 3,749 8,588 
20,000 8,516 5,946 5,697 
25,000 5,884 8,491 8,144 


Taxes on Individuals 

An increase in normal income-tax rate 
to 6 per cent from 4 per cent. 

A boost in surtaxes to a 13 to 82 per 








Hill-Country Molasses: In the hill country of 

Missouri this autumn, the sugar shortage falls lightly on 
the mountain folk of the Ozarks, who still ladle out their 
homemade molasses to their hearts’ content. At top, Mrs. 
T. H. Redfearn sips a batch of sorghum, which she knows 


cent range from the present 6 to 77 per 
cent spread, with the maximum rates ap- 
plied at $200,000 instead of $5,000,000. 
The new 5 per cent Victory tax, which 
has no parallel in tax history. 
For the first time, deduction of up to 


$2,500 permitted for unusual medical ex- — 


penses exceeding 5 per cent of net income. 
Exemptions for married couples cut to 
$1,200 from $1,500; for single persons to 
$500 from $750; and for dependents to 
$300 from $400. 
Here is how the Senate and House in- 


-come taxes stack up in comparison with 


present levies. The House bill totals in- 
clude a 5 per cent withholding tax; the 
Senate bill totals exclude rebates of the 
Victory tax: 


Other Taxes 


Social security taxes frozen. This holds 
them at the present 2 per cent, employer 
and employe each paying 1 per cent. 

A joint Congressional study of com- 
pulsory savings ordered. 

Increased excise taxes on a number of 
items, including liquor, beer, wines, ciga- 
rettes, cigars, lubricating oils, and train, 
bus, and airplane fares. 
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Double Time 


Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
last week approved a wage increase of 6% 
per cent in the hourly wage of 40,000 em- 
ployes of the Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more airplane manufacturer. She explained 
the increase would offset a reduction in 
wages of Martin workers caused by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s ban on double pay for 
any Sunday work included in a 40-hour 
week. Thus they would be kept at their 
old double-pay. wage levels although tech- 
nically conforming to the President’s rul- 
ing. 


A Dog’s Life 

America’s dogs and their owners were 
growling at each other last week because 
the Food Requirements Committee in 
Washington had ruled that both would 
have to share the new meat ration of 24% 
pounds per person per week. What this 
meant was that, if. dog owners wanted 
to keep on feeding pork, beef, lamb, and 
mutton to their pets, they would have to 
take the meat out of their own mouths. 

This was bad news for the nation’s 
12,000,000 dogs, who eat one-twentieth as 
much as all the human beings in this 
country. Large carnivorous animals that 
have been accustomed to choice cuts 
faced the not unpleasant prospect of eat- 
ing unrationed hearts, livers, and kidneys. 
Some would probably be driven to dining 
on fish and fowl, which are likewise un- 
restricted. And many would find that 
even horsemeat, bones, and dehydrated 
vegetable and grain compounds would 
be their fare before the war was over. 

But America’s dogs took the news with 
their tails up. Their lot was no worse than 











Godsey from Monkmeyer 


“is cooked proper when hit tastes right.” At left, Farmer . 
Redfearn feeds the cane into the crude mill, where iron 
rollers press out the juice. Caught in a barrel, it is cooked 
into a sticky syrup. Right, a panful of juice simmers over a 
fire, while Redfearn skims off the scum. 
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OUSANDS OF MEN and women 

in civil life are assuming new 
executive responsibilities in factories 
producing combat materials, steel 
structures and other operations 
where steel is a major material. In 
the Governmental services, thou- 
sands more are assigned to manu- 
facturing tasks as foremen, super- 
visors, senior executives, inspec- 
tors, or instructors. 

To assist these newcomers in the 
effective conduct of their work, the 
Bethlehem Library of Useful In- 
formation has been made a free 
list, whereas previously some of the 
more elaborate publications have 
been sold at cost. . 

The books of the Bethlehem Li- 
brary of Information have been 


developed over a period of years by 


For NEW MEN in WAR WORK 


an engineering and metallurgical 
staff of broad experience. These 
compact books put at the finger- 
tips of the engineer, the designer, 
the metallurgist and the executive 
a great fund of practical informa- 
tion about steel and its uses. 

The list is predominantly techni- 


cal, but also contains a few popular 


titles giving general information 
understandable by the layman. 
The technical titles will be supplied 
without charge on request, as long 
as present printings last, to pro- 
duction men, metallurgists, de- 
signers and engineers in war work 
companies. The popular titles are 
available to anyone engaged in 
war work, upon application. 

A partial list of titles, some en- 
tirely new, is given herewith: 








TECHNICAL 





Ina ing for any book on the technical 
it, kindly state your position and business 
address. 


Handy Tables for Steel Users 
NEW... Publication date, Nov. 2 


Tool Steel Treaters’ 


Guide ... NEW. 
Publication date, Oct. 15 


‘Physical Properties 
of Bethlehem Steels 


tion \- terms. to date, 
14,000 copies. New print order, 4,000 copies. 





economical section to use for a given section 
modulus. Distributed to date, 41,000 copies. On 
hand, 4,000 copies. 


Bethlehem Alloy Steels 


This authoritative 370-page 
handbook contains detailed 





Bethlehem Carbon 
Steel Bars and 
Special Sections 








merchant shapes. 
A list of S. A. E. steels, 16 properties 
charts of carbon steels for 





Wheels, Axles and 
Circular Products 


for road 
normal epee) for high speed light-weight 

trains, for electric roads. 
oe oo ee ee ce oe 
crose- 


locomotive pistons ange nro 
wheels, clutch and brake turbine 


An Introduction 





bor 
Division. Now available from Government 
Printing Office at 20c per copy. 





POPULAR 








Steel in the Making 


and steel prod 
Both the steel-makin 
] and mechanic 





bars, aegiate, wire and ples ere Goceeeat 
First edition, 5, copies. On press, 10,000 copies, 
pte Ean orders and 6,000 for current 





Accident Prevention Practices 
NEW. . . . Publication date, Nov. 15 


Folder of full list of Bethlehem Library of. 


Useful Information available on request. 
Address Publications Division, Room 745, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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is the largest 
saphteil Metal in the w 


Olivine, containing 4 


HEMISTS and mineralogists, 
C working long and patiently 
with test tube and retort, have at 
last discovered the keys which un- 
lock NORTH CAROLINA’S 
tremendous caches of Magnesium 
Metal. No longer does man, at 
peace or war, have to depend upon 
straining millions of gallons of sea 
water to recover a few pounds of 
this precious lightweight metal 
which is stronger and lighter than 
aluminum. 

NORTH CAROLINA is 
proud that she has, to offer to the 
War Effort, more than a billion tons 
of Olivine running from go to 48.7 
percent Magne- 
sia and contain- 
ing besides large 





: tains © 
Locked in the hills and moun pean ese 
RICH and ss Bi _ millions of tons of 


8.7 percent Magnesia, wit 
Chromite and Nickel as end products. 


NORTH CAROLINA 





THE LARGEST RICH STOREHOUSE OF 


MAGNESIUM 


IN THE WORLD 


rth Carolina 
f No Mag- 


quantities of Chromite and Nickel. 
This rich storehouse of critically 
needed lightweight metal awaits 
development and utilization. Huge 
deposits are adjacent to both rail- 
road and electric lines. Native-born 
labor is available—imbued with 
American traditions and zeal to 
help win the war. | 

Wire or write today for in- 
formation about NORTH CAR- 
OLINA’S storehouse of Magne- 
sium Metal. Address Commerce 
and Industry Division, 2992 De- 
partment of Conservation and 
Development, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 





RRS 








Two mouths that bite as one 


that of dogs in England, where the meat 
ration is even less—in fact, it was a lot 
better. And, if British canines could sur- 
vive on a “lean but sound economy,” so 
could they. ~ 

Dogdom pricked up its ears when 
Sydney H. Goleman, executive vice presi- 
dent of the American Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, last week 
recommended that dogs get less meat. A 
more varied diet, he said, would be good 
for them. That was more like it. The meat 
ration would make them patriotic. And 
it would make them healthy as well. 





Labor Peace Notes 


America last week saw the spectacle 
of organized labor advocating labor unity 
while engaging in a. further slugfest. 


§ In Cincinnati, under orders from Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis, the United Mine 
Workers of America finally cut loose from 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
which it sired. Having disposed of the CIO, 
Lewis then turned his verbal guns on the 
American Federation of Labor. He said 
the miners would never go back to the 
AFL as long as its president is William 
Green, “‘a former renegade member” of the 
UMW “who for seven years has viciously 
fought us.” But labor unity, Lewis told re- 
porters, is necessary to boost production 
and cushion .workers against postwar 
shocks. However, a UMW move this week 
to take in workers who are not miners was 
likely to increase jurisdictional disputes. 


{ Green, who had already rolled out the 
welcome mat for the now homeless miners, 
learned of Lewis’s slap in the face at To- 
ronto, where he was attending the AFL 
convention. Still plugging hard for labor 
peace (which was to be extensively de- 
bated on the convention floor this week), 
the AFL president said he would gladly 
resign if it would help bring labor’s war- 
ring factions together. But he said there is 
“no place” for Lewis in any peace discus- 
sions. He also opposed a Lewis proposal 
that President Roosevelt call a general 
labor peace conference, saying it would 
only inject “new difficulties” into negotia- 
tions now pending. 

There was little word of labor unity 
from Chicago, either. There, the previous 
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week, such powerful independent unions 
as the Mechanics Educational Society of 
America, the United Brotherhood of Weld- 
ers, Cutters, and Helpers, and the Na- 
tional Federation of Telephone Workers, 
had organized a new labor group—the 
Confederated Unions of America. Matt 
Smith, MESA secretary, who was named 
president of the new organization, said the 
AFL and CIO were “too conservative” 
for the CUA’s 250,000 charter members. 
“We don’t have to declare war on the 
AFL and the CIO. The war is on, and 
any pantywaist who thinks it isn’t is 
wrong, he warned. 








Union for Domestics 


A new labor union for household help 
was under way in Baltimore this week, 
after a three-month organizing drive that 
netted $300 Negro cooks, maids, and others 
as members. The organizer (under CIO 
auspices) and business manager of the 
new United Domestic Workers Union was 
Mrs. Jean Collier Brown, white author, lec- 
turer, and former researcher in the in- 
formation section of the Women’s Bureau 
of the Labor Department in Washington. 
She predicted the Baltimore group -would 

(Continued on Page 65) 





Where’s Eleanor? 


Everyone down South talks about 
the Eleanor Clubs, but so far no one 
‘has been found who will admit he 
ever saw one or a member of one. 
Up to last week end, they were still 
a@ minor mystery. 

Rumors about the Eleanor Clubs 
are many—that they are organized 
by Negro maids and cooks who walk 
out in the middle of the dinner if 
any white person at the table criti- 
cizes the President or Mrs. Roose- 
velt; that the motto is “a white 
woman in every kitchen by Christ- 
mas, and every domestic in a govern- 
ment job”; and that the clubs are 
the Negro’s secret answer to the Ku 
Klux Klan. 

Groups as well as individuals have 
tried to find an Eleanor (either club 
or member) and failed—including 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Office of War Information, and 
a dozen Southern newspapers. 
They all drew blanks. 

By now, everybody who is any- 
body (including Eleanor Roosevelt) 
has publicly stated that the whole 
thing is silly. True, the CIO is 
organizing household help; prices are 
higher and domestics say they need 
more money. But Eleanor Clubs? 

. Like the little man, they just 
weren’t there. 














gS Ban queer-looking plastic shape 
is serving the armed forces. We're 
sorry we can’t tell you what it is for— 
but this is war. 


Nevertheless, it is a good example 
of the way INSUROK is being used 
to help solve the difficult problem of 
giving the boys more and better equip- 
ment with which to win. 

In countless ways INSUROK and 
The Richardson Company’s “know 
how” have been combined to shorten 
the time from blueprint to produc- 
tion, to increase output per machine- 
hour and to provide more latitude for 
designers with imagination. 

There are many ways in which 
INSUROK Precision Plastics and the 
experienced Richardson Plasticians 
can save vital time and effort for war 
products producers. If you have a 
problem which experience in pro- 
ducing and working with molded 
and laminated plastics might solve, 


MADE°AND SOLD ONLY BY THE RICHARDSON COMPANY — 


It used fo take days to make these of mm 


write us. We'll be glad to give you 
the benefit of our research knowledge 
and facilities. 


The Richardson Company, Melrose 
Park, Iil.; Lockland, Obio; New Bruns 
wick, N. J.; Indianapolis, Ind. Sales 
offices: 75 West St., New York City; 
G. M. Building, Detroit. 


INSUROK and the experience of Richardson 
Plasticians are helping war products pro- 
ducers by: 


1. Increasing output per machine- 
hour. 


2. Shortening time from blueprint to 
production. 
3. Facilitating sub-contracting. 


.4. Saving other critical materials for 
other important jobs. 


8. Providing greater latitude for de- 
signers. 
6. Doing things that “can’t be done.” 
7. Aiding in improved machine and 
product performance. 







































Care takes a holiday 
when WEBSTER 
takes command 


Men who know how to 
rest, know how to live. 
Worry usually takes to the 
tall timber when a good 
cigar does the chasing. 

See if it doesn’t work 
for you. After dinner light 
up a Webster. Note how 
its delightful fragrance and 
mellow-mild flavor let you 
think of nothing else. 

Webster is one of the 
most sensational quality 
cigars that ever climbed 
the ladder of popularity. 
First six months of 1942, 
for instance, rate of climb 
was 


103.4% GREATER 
than that of the industry's 
10-0-15¢ Fo how asawhole 
(from U. S. Rev. statistics). 


CERTIFIED 100% choice 
time-seasoned long Havana 
filler. Light-claro wrapper. 
Superb craftsmanship. 


WEBSTER 


FANCY TALES 15° 


YHALSAamMm 


(Atter-dinner size) 
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- The Senate Version of the Tax Bull 


by RALPH ROBEY 


On the whole the Senate has im- 
proved the tax bill as compared with 
what it was as it passed the House some 
weeks ago. There are, nevertheless, still 
some major defects in the measure— 
defects that should be corrected before 
final action is taken. 

Most important of these is the fact 
that the bill does not raise enough 
revenue. It doesn’t fail in this particu- 
lar by a mere billion or so, but by many 
times that amount. Even the $6,000,- 
000,000 figure Secretary Morgenthau 
mentioned some days ago as the addi- 
tional amount he hopes to raise is far 
from adequate. We should raise two or 
three times that amount above the 
proposed bill’s $8,000,000,000 increase 
in tax revenue. And we can do it with- 
out undue hardship, granting the proper 
taxes are levied. National income in 
August indicates a total for this year 
of $112,000,000,000, which is an in- 
crease of $22,000,000,000, over last year, 
and $41,000,000,000 more than .our na- 
tional income in 1939. The new taxes 
in the proposed bill, thus, provide for 
taking away only about one-third of 


the increase in our income since last~ 


year, and only something like one-fifth 
of the increase since 1939. That is not 
realistic wartime taxation. 


Secondly, the measure does not 
place any real burden on those whose 
incomes have gone up most rapidly as 
a result of the war activity, namely, 
wage earners and farmers. This is a tax 
bill designed to hit corporations and 
those in the middle-income brackets. 
The Senate, it is true, through the so- 
called Victory tax, takes a step in the 
direction of taxing those of lower in- 
come, but it doesn’t amount to much 
when account is taken of the provisions 
for rebates. In general, therefore, we 
may say that the bill continues to re- 
flect the theory that this is to be a 
rich man’s war, at least until after 
election. . 

The importance of this, of course, is 
that this tax measure will be of virtually 
no help in preventing inflation. For it is 
not those with large and medium-sized 
incomes who create the danger of in- 
flation. In the first place there are not 
enough of them to bulk especially 
large in the total volume of purchasing 
in the country. Secondly, as a rule, 
when those in these brackets get an 


‘them, therefore, tends to reduce the 


increase of income, they are inclined to 
save a substantial part of it. A tax on 


volume of saving, rather than to reduce 
the volume of consumption. 

At present, it should be emphasized, 
extremely high taxes on the middle- 
and high-income groups are fully justi- 
fied. But at the same time we must 
reach farther down into the income 
scale. Under this proposed measure the 
head of the average-size American 
family—father, mother, and two chil- 
dren—who makes $40 a week will not 
have to pay an income tax (except the 
5 per cent Victory tax, granting that 
is accepted by, the House), and $40 a 
week is above the average weekly earn- 
ings of industrial workers in this coun- 
try—the latter figure in June having 
been $37.99. 


Thirdly, the bill is shortsighted in 
its provisions for taxing business. Every- 
one is agreed that business should not 
be permitted to make excessive profits 
out of the war. And everyone also is 
agreed that we should be rigorous in 
our definition of what constitutes an 
excessive profit. But this bill goes far 
beyond anything that can be justified 
by such considerations as these. It im- 
poses levies in such a manner, and at 
such high rates, that business will be 
unable to set up adequate reserves for 
the future. 

At the moment, of course, the ill 
effects of this policy are not evident. 
But they will be terribly evident in the 
postwar period. For if business does 
not have reserves at that time it will 
not be able to reconvert to peacetime 
production. We would be much wiser, 
therefore, if, while making sure that 
business does not make excessive profits, 
we also make sure that it does not go 
bankrupt at the end of the war because 
of lack of reserves. 

Such are three of the major defects 
in the tax bill as it is now being con- 
sidered by the Senate. All of them 
could be corrected with comparative 
‘ease. We need a sales tax. We need a 
withholding tax without exemptions. 
And we need an overhauling of the pro- 
posed business tax provisions to per- 
mit the accumulation of adequate re- 
serves. That is not a large order, but 
it is the minimum that is necessary if 
we are to have a sound tax program. 
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(Continued from Page 63) 
be just a forerunner of a CIO national 
movement to improve the lot of 2,000,000 
houseworkers throughout the country. 


(The AFL already has domestic unions in * 


New York, Pennsylvania, and California.) 
The UDWU’s aims are explicit—and 
simple: collective bargaining for domes- 
tics (“we never say ‘servants’,” Mrs. 
Brown explained). Its platform: a 48- 
hour week for full-time household em- 
ployes at a standard wage of $14 a week; 
35 cents an hour or $3 a day for part- 
time work (deducting 20 cents for each 
meal eaten on the job, with the worker 
paying her own carfare); and a flexible 
work day that permits the cook to finish 
the dishes on overtime, for instance, if she 
gets time off later to make up for it. 
Mrs. Brown, incidentally, is also a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council on Household Employment, 
a group promoting better wages and living 
standards for domestics through women’s 
clubs. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is hon- 
orary chairman. When Mrs. Brown an- 
nounced formation of her new union, she 
carefully pointed out that it had no con- 
nection with the South’s mysterious Elea- 
nor Clubs (see box, page 63), reportedly 
named for Mrs. Roosevelt. As a matter of 
fact, Mrs. Brown said she had investigated 
and as far as she knew they did not exist. 





Week in Business 


Awarp: Two and a half years ago the 
James F. Lincoln Arc Welding Foundation 
of Cleveland, Ohio, announced a $200,000 
contest for scientific welding studies de- 
signed to cut costs, man-hours, and mate- 
tials, Last week, first prize of $13,700 was 
awarded jointly to Capt. C. A. Trexel and 
A. Amirikian, director of planning and de- 
sign and design engineer respectively of 
the Navy Department Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. Their new design for arc-weld- 
ed caissons for naval drydocks resulted in 
savings of $1,652,000 and 4,200 tons of 
steel for projects under contract. 


Business Notes: To assure the armed 
forces of sufficient stocks of all photo- 
graphic goods, the Eastman Kodak Co. 
has voluntarily started rationing supplies 
among its dealers . . . General Motors an- 
nounced that a noncritical basic metal, 
similar to cast iron but with nonbrittle 
qualities, has proved a satisfactory sub- 
stitute for steel in making certain war 


News Names: William J. Sampson Jr., 
formerly general manager of the Republic 
Steel Corp.’s steel and tubes division, was 
made president of the American Welding 
& Manufacturing Co. to succeed the late 
Howard J. Kaighin . . . Amos Culbert re- 
signed as Chicago & Southern Air Lines 
Vice president to become an American Air- 


lines vice president on Dec. 1. 






























The Micromatic Hone Corporation and its employees 
recently received the Army-Navy Production Award: 
... “for high achievement in the production of 
equipment.” 





Micromatic employees, like:men and women of other companies so honored, ai > 
now authorized to wear the “E” Award Pin shown here. Robert P. Patterson, 
Under Secretary of War, says in his letter of citation, “This symbol is accorded) 
only to those plants which are exceeding all production expectations in view Of 
facilities at their command.” J 


We accept this honor with fullest appreciation of our responsibility. We regar 
it not so much as an individual honor, but rather as a symbol of the united sp ir f 
of a united people. As such, it honors all the effort of all who work for victory, 


It is our good fortune to be able to wear this symbol for you, Mr. and Mrs. a. 
MICROMATIC HONE CORPORATION 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MANUFACTURERS OF HONING MACHINE TOOLS co 
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. Loafing Bumblebee and Hamburger-Eating Mantis 
Star in ‘Near Horizons,’ Drama of Insect World 


Seven years ago, Edwin Way Teale 
bought the “insect rights” to an orchard 
hillside a “few hundred strides” wide and 
fifteen minutes from his home at Baldwin, 
L. I. It was secluded, for “if a man beats 
his wife, squanders his fortune, or jumps 
off a bridge and commits suicide, the world 
will understand, if it doesn’t condone. 
But if he begins to spend his leisure time 
associating with the insects, watching the 
minute dramas of their little world, people 
may condone, but they rarely understand.” 

Teale observed, photographed, and 
wrote like a zealous, knowledge-thirsty 
Gulliver in an insect Lilliput. His adven- 
tures, as described in “Near Horizons,” 
are unique, interesting, and illuminating. 
He saw the froghopper blow his house of 
bubbles, watched a Red Admiral butter- 
fly dogfight three wasps, counted 147,265 
close-packed seeds in a single cattail (and 


took ten days doing it), and listened to 
the night fiddling of crickets and katy- 
dids. He contemplated fate when suddenly 
he closed his fist and accidentally crushed 
a gnat, and when a falling apple killed a 
molting froghopper. 

Amid the Chlorophyll Mountains of his 
vast minute domain, he noted such in- 
dividualistic insects as the bumblebee 
loafer who slept while others worked. 
Teale ‘learned to brand six-legged insects 
with a colored lacquer so that he could 
study individual habits. 

At no time does Teale lose his keen 
sense of humor. He once commuted to 
New York with a hitchhiking daddy long- 
legs on him. In deference to those more 
sensitive to “spiders,” he clapped Daddy 
into his hat, his hat on his head, and set 
the insect free in a city park. Teale’s pet, 
Dinah, was a mantis—a praying mantis 


NEWSWEEK 


‘which indiscriminately devoured : ham- 


burger, bologna, and cyanide-slain wasps 
and hornets. Dinah. swallowed all with 
nary an ache. Her fame spread; she vis- 
ited an entomologist meeting and made a 
Broadway appearance by escaping from 
her master’s brief case. Before Teale could 
retrieve her, she had attracted a packed 
sidewalk of city dwellers. (Near Hort- 
zons. THE Story OF AN INsect GARDEN, 
By Edwin Way Teale. More than 160 pho- 
tographs by the author. 319 pages. Indez, 
Dodd, Mead, New York. $3.50.) 





The Fabulous Sarah 


Sarah Bernhardt, the golden-voiced 
tragedienne of “La Dame aux Cameélias,” 
“Phédre,” and “L’Aiglon,” was_ idolized 
not only in France but in almost every 
country of the world. She had innumer- 
able love affairs, made about $9,000,000, 
and though she had lost: a leg when she 
was 70; she acted to within a few months 
of her death at 78 in 1923. Justifiably 
Louis Verneuil calls his biography of her 
“The Fabulous Life of Sarah Bernhardt.” 

Though he is admittedly writing of the 





Prom the book “Near Horizons” (Dodd, Mead) 


... another mantis in conference with a garden toad, and a crane fly—the daddy longlegs of the air 
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" WHAT ARE WE FIGHTING FOR? 


_.. BOOKS, BABIES AND BADMINTON. ..we are fighting for our existence. But 


existence doesn’t mean mere: survival. It means the kind of existence we have been 
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leading in the U. S. A. The Fosters’ Sunday afternoon at home is what we’re fighting for. 


The right to our own lives, our own reading, our own wholesome leisure; the right 


to bring up our own children in the American way. 





... and we are discovering the importance of rubber 


JANE FOSTER wouldn’t have any book to read 
but for the rubber used in making paper 
and printing the pages. The paper mill de- 
pends on rubber-covered rolls, rubber lin- 
ings, belting, hose, insulated wires, etc. To 
. print the book or your daily newspaper, 
rubber rollers, blankets, etc., are necessary. 


RICHIE, THE FOSTER BABY, is dependent on rub- 
ber—for sheeting, pants, hot water bottle, 
syringe, rattle...forthe milk he drinks daily. 
Rubber tubing and molded goods are used 
in milking machines; in the milk separator, 
in the churn. Rubber-tired trucks deliver 
all foods to the Foster home. 


DICK FOSTER is wearing rubber-soled shoes, 
and he couldn’t have his badminton set 
(or his wooden house), without rubber... 
in the“cat” tractor that hauled the logs out 
of the forest; rubber transmission belts, etc. 
in the sawmill and in the textile mill that 
made the thread for the net. 











The great variety of fine products the United States Rubber Company makes will be available for jcivilian use 
again in full supply after this. war is won. Until then take care of every one of them now in your possession. 
Whatever is worn beyond use turn in for scrap. When victory comes, and it will come, once again we will be 
manufacturing for you such “U.S.” trade-marked products as Keds, U. S. Royal Master Tires, Koyalon Mat- 
tresses, U. S. Laytex Wire, U. S. Royal Golf Balls, and “‘Lastex,” the miracle yarn. 


Rockefeller Center © New York 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 

















Culver 


Sarah Bernhardt as Camille: she played the part on stage and off 


idol of his life. Verneuil nevertheless 
takes a fairly objective view. Especially 
absorbing is his account of Sarah’s first 
fifteen years in the care of servants and 
schools, followed by her return’ to the 
elaborate Parisian apartment where her 
Dutch mother was. maintained by the 
Duc de Morny. 

The temperamental, graceless, bored 
young girl embarrassed her mother. The 
duke suggested Sarah occupy herself 
studying acting. “She is too thin,” the 
lovely mother ‘spoke decisively. That set- 
tled it. Opposition always set Sarah off in 
violent reaction. 

Five years of hard work had still not 
made her much of an actress when at 21 
she decided to give up the theater to 
marry the Belgian Prince Henri de Ligne. 
Then his family reenacted a real-life “Ca- 
mille”: visiting her secretly, they per- 
suaded her that in a few years the prince 
would hate her, for she would ruin his 
social position. Like the stage heroine, 
Sarah concealed her heartbreak, sent her 
lover away, and bound herself with a 
three-year contract to the Odéon. 

As a man of the theater and playwright, 
Verneuil expands in describing her roles 
and tours; as a Frenchman he pays ex- 
cellent attention to. her life as a woman, 
mentioning, however, only those liaisons 
he terms “official.” He shows how, in- 
domitable and shrewd, Sarah Bernhardt 
made herself into a great actress. Impetu- 
ous, proud, and courageous, she was more 
than flamboyant—she was heroic. (THE 
Fasutous Lire or Saran Bernwarpr. 


By Louis Verneuil. Translated by Ernest 
Boyd. 312 pages. Index. Harpers, New 
York. $3.50.) , 





Their Best 


Who are the greatest living American 
writers? Dial Press undertook to find out 
by polling 20,000 writers, literary critics, 
librarians, book dealers, and readers in 
preparation for its huge anthology of 
American literature. The volume has just 
appeared, and it turns out that, of 93 au- 
thors chosen, the first ten were Carl Sand- 
burg, John Steinbeck, Eugene O’Neill, Er- 
nest Hemingway, Willa Cather, Pearl 
Buck, Edna St. Vincent Millay, Sinclair 
Lewis, Stephen Vincent Benét, and 
Christopher Morley. 

Not only did the publishers seek the 
best authors, but they requested the 93 


" to select their own best work. Poet Stephen 


Vincent Benét chose a short story, “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster”; Novelist Mor- 
ley four poems. Other ‘selections: O'Neill, 
a scene from “The Great God Brown”; 
Sandburg, the poem “The People, Yes”; 
Hemingway, “The Short Happy Life of 
Francis Macomber”; and Miss Buck, the 
short story, “The Old Demon.” But some 
hesitated to make the choice and left it up 
to the others. Thus Pascal Covici had to 
choose Steinbeck’s “The Leader of the 
People.” Editor Whit Burnett picked Miss 
Cather’s “Neighbor Rosicky.” William 
Rose Benét selected fifteen sonnets as Miss 
Millay’s best, while Carl Van Doren chose 
Lewis’s “Dinner With the Babbitts.” 
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Incidentally, William Saroyan, typically 


-Saroyanesque, ignores his many short sto- 
ries and plays for his Shavian preface to - 


“Hello Out There.” (Tuts Is My Best, 
Edited by Whit Burnett. 1,180 pages. 
Biographies, bibliographies, indexes. Dial 
Press, New York. $3.50.) 





Heym’s ‘Hostages’ 

Stephan Heym, 29-year-old German ex- 
patriate, knows the Nazis and Prague, 
where he spent two years in the ’30s after 
escaping the Hitler bandits. His father was 
once a hostage (he later committed sui- 
cide) . : 

“Hostages,” his first novel focuses on 
five of twenty captives picked up at the 
Café Manes in Prague after the disappear- 
ance of a Nazi lieutenant. Gestapo Com- 
missioner Reinhardt is determined (1) to 
prove that men of the super race do not 
commit suicide, and (2) to fleece Lev 
Preissinger, one of the hostages, of his 
Czech coal empire by the simple expedient 
of shooting him. 

In the shadow of the:firing squad, each 
victim reveals his mettle. Janoshik, . the 
parable-loving peasant, completes his mis- 
sion as a saboteur even though imprisoned. 
Prokosch, the actor, has the props knocked 
from beneath him by the journalist Lobko- 
witz, who reveals his love for Prokosch’s 
wife. Wallerstein, the psychiatrist, finds 
that Janoshik’s faith has more strength 


than logic. Preissinger is bewildered that 


he can’t buy his way out. 

On the outside, Breda, a saboteur, and 
Milada, a Czech girl, expose Reinhardt’s 
secret that the hostages are to be shot not 
for .a murder but for a suicide. So the 
disgraced Reinhardt is sent to the eastern 
front realizing that the conquered will 
never stay conquered. 

This philosophy—that the gentle people 
will conquer the mechanized’ brutes even 
if they have but pitchforks—will infuriate 
those critics who found much the same 
fault with John Steinbeck’s “The Moon Is 
Down.” “Hostages” lacks the depth of 
“The Seventh Cross,” Anna Seghers’s re- 
cent novel of the Nazi terror. But those 
many who enjoy a good job of storytelling 
will have a treat with Heym’s novel and 
will probably make it a_ best seller. 
(Hostages. By Stephan Heym. 362 pages. 
Putnam, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Innocent MErRRIMENT. By Franklin P. 
Adams. Indexes. 523 pages. Whittlesey 
House, New York. $3. FPA of Informa- 
tion Please and the erstwhile Conning 
Tower gathers just what he likes in the 
way of light verse. His choices range from 
Robert Herrick to Dorothy Parker. 


Tue Propicat Women. By Nancy Hale. 
704 pages. Scribners, New York. $3. The 

















Forget-me-not insurance 


RIGHT NOW, many manufacturers are concentrating on war work. 
That makes this fogget-me-not hat* mighty significant. 


One bright victorious day, these war-busy manufacturers will be con- 
centrating again on products that America knew and bought. In the 
meantime, many of them are making sure that their trade-marks and 
their products will not be forgotten. 


In Philadelphia, The Evening Bulletin is tops in forget-me-not insurance. 
It has been the leading newspaper in this market for 37 continuous 
years. Today, with over 600,000 circulation, The Bulletin reaches four. 
out of every fiye Philadelphia customers. More and more manufacturers 
are learning that a thorough advertising job in The Bulletin alone is the 
first requisite to a thorough job in the important Philadelphia market. 
More advertisers use this one newspaper exclusively for forget-me-not 
insurance than any other Philadelphia newspaper. 








* We borrowed the forget-me-not hat, 
and this story, from Frances Blackwood, 
feature writer on The Bulletin: 


Her assignment was to go to England . 
—not for a report on food shortages and 
civilian morale—but for six weeks’ ex- 
perience of day-by-day living in English 


homes at war. 


Everything went wrong in her prep- 
arations for the Clipper trip to England 
—until she acquired this hat. 

She insists it is a lucky hat, because 
everything smoothed out immediately. 
Her trip was a success. Her series, “Mrs. 
England Goes on Living,” became one 
of those human, down-to-earth accounts 
that Philadelphia people have come to 
expect of their leading newspaper. 









Living room-kitchen of an early Massachusetts house... 





. +. an eighteenth-century dining room, and an 1850 Georgia parlor are among Mrs. Thorne’s miniatures 


skill she has shown in the short story Miss 
Hale now extends to the popular monster- 
length novel. Dissecting three women of the 
1920s and laying bare their tortured rela- 
tionships with men, she exhibits a distress- 
ing picture of the fruits of undiscipline. 
Absorbing but not pleasant reading. 


Hanns Orr! By Maj. W. E. Fairbairn. 
41 pages. Illustrations. Appleton-Century, 
New York. 75 cents. The British officer- 
author of the best-selling “Get Tough!” 
now turns his attention to self-defense for 
women. The theater hold—which, if neces- 
sary, can break a wandering arm—is guar- 
anteed to squash a masher so fast the 
molested female won’t miss a scene of 
Victor Mature. 


Littte Sister Sv. By May-ling Soong 
Chiang. Illustrated by Janet Fitch Sewall. 
Unpaged. John Day, New York. $2.50: A 
charming Chinese folk tale, as told by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, concerning the 
wooing of a learned little sister of the 
learned Su family. Slight. All profits go to 
the Chinese War Orphan Fund. 


A Tre For Greatness. By Herbert 
Agar. 301 pages. Little, Brown, Boston. 
$2.50. The former editor of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal and 1934 Pulitzer Prize 
winner who is now a lieutenant command- 
er in the United States Naval Reserve 
expounds a theme that is simple yet pro- 
found, dynamic yet rooted in America’s 
past. It is a rededication of the American 
ideal that “all men are created equal.” 
Americans have sullied their ideal of 


- equality, he says, and ticks off the venal 


record in business, labor relations, civil 
liberties, and government. We must re- 
avow our “explosive idea” of equality— 
beginning at home. His sermon is a chal- 
lenge to rise to historic times. 
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Marvels in Miniature 


One room looks exactly like the west 
parlor of Mount Vérnon—except that 
Martha Washington’s favorite tea set fits 
in the palm of one hand. Another dupli- 
cates the hallway of Andrew Jackson’s 
Hermitage—but the chairs are only a few 
inches tall. They are two of Mrs. James 
Ward Thorne’s American Rooms in Minia- 
ture. And $7 of them went on view last 
week at the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
in place of the annual Carnegie Interna- 
tional Exhibition of paintings, halted by 
the war. They should be as popular as the 
paintings, judging by the crowds which 
hovered over the miniature European 
rooms Mrs. Thorne showed at the Chicago 
Century of Progress and the San Francisco 
and New York fairs. 

A 60-year-old Chicagoan and wife of a 
retired Montgomery Ward vice president, 
Mrs. Thorne has collected miniatures ever 
since she was a little girl and an admiral- 
uncle started sending her tiny vases and 
furniture from all over the world. In 1930, 
purchase of an exquisite little chandelier 
prompted her to build settings for her col- 
lection. A skilled needlewoman, she made 
the first rooms herself. Then her hobby be- 
came full-time and she set up a studio, 
hired twelve assistants, farmed out other 
work to cabinetmakers. By 1940 she de- 
cided she had finished her work, where- 
upon she presented 60 European in- 
teriors and the 37 American ones to the 
Chicago Art Institute. 

Twenty-four of these reproduce rooms 
in famous and historic American houses; 
the others typify their periods—primarily 





Colonial and Federal, a few Victorian, one 
ultra-modern exemplified by a San Fran- 
cisco penthouse. All are scaled at an inch 
to the foot, and all combine authenticity 
with ingenuity. Hinges and latches really 
work, table drawers pull out, clocks run, 
and candles can burn. 

The material canopying a tiny four- 
poster is a replica of its original, even to 
the fact that the sides don’t match. But 
the wall candle holders in an eighteenth- 
century Salem dining room are buttons 
from one of Mrs. ‘Thorne’s old dresses; a 
bedroom firescreen is made from bits of 
costume jewelry, while the rubber plant 


‘in a Victorian parlor has varnished tissue- 


paper leaves. 

Some objects are not reproductions but 
originals. Tiny oils by Laurengcin, Léger, 
Ozenfant, and Jean Victor Hugo line the 
penthouse hallway. New Mexico Indian 
women. wove the dining-room rug in the 
contemporary New Mexico house, and Mrs. 
Thorne picked up local wood for its tim- 
bered ceiling. 

Mrs. Thorne is such a stickler for detail 
that she has scarred. all the floors with 
a hammer and chains to make them look 
worn. And she is so insistent on complete- 
ness regardless of cost (of which she has 
never kept track, though it must run to 
thousands) that there are as many as 134 
objects in one of the rooms. This explains 
why it took four weeks to install them in 
Pittsburgh, where they will remain on view 
through Dec. 2. 





Epstein’s Busts 

The first storm rose over the eightcen 
nude figures with which he adorned the 
facade of the British Medical Association 
building in London in 1907. The most 
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THREE WARTIME NECESSI 


"1 DONT KNOW WHAT THE 
MUSEUM WILL SAY WHEN 
THEY FINO IT'S GONE” 


Things may not come to this, but — 
The No. 1 job of the transportation 
people is to keep Uncle Sam’s official 
business moving on schedule—and a 
grand job they’re doing! Under these 
conditions, it’s no wonder that civilian 
travel is sometimes more difficult. 

But however you get there, when busi- 
ness takes you to New York, you'll find 
Hotel Pennsylvania ready to give you the 
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TIES FOR TRAVELERS 





"ANYWAY, IT SOLVES THE 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
AND WE'LL REACH HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA IN TIME FOR 
A WONDERFUL NIGHTS REST” 





three things so necessary for wartime 
travelers today. Those three things are 
listed below. Read them. 

Today, more than ever before, it is our 
policy (yes, our duty) to surround you 
with solid comfort, in pleasant surround- 
ings—to .so serve you that a night at 
Hotel Pennsylvania will be a perfect 
preparation for the toughest business day. 





the U. S. armed forces. 


TO THE MEN IN THE ARMED SERVICES, A special 
discount on room rates to officers and men of 


The Statler Hotel in New York 











WONDERFUL SLEEP - 
A night's sleep in a 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
is a revelation to a 
first-nighter. Sorry— 
ou can’t buy one. 
ey’re custom-made, 


specially for us. 


RESTPUL RELAXATION 
Recreation is a morale- 
builder. The Café 
Rouge offers dancing 
toa ous orchestra, 
at dinner and supper. 
And there’s a gay 
Cocktail Lounge. 


YOUR DOLLARS ARE 


URGENTLY NEEDED FOR U.S. 


WAR BONDS 





HOTEL 
Pennsylvania 


James H. McCabe, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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“IT'S A BIG SCRAP... 
LET’S TELL’EM ALL ABOUT IT! 


At every Army post from 
Australia to Ireland ...in the 
library of every ship that flies 
the Stars and Stri on the 
seven seas, much-thumbed 
magazines show how ly 
the boys read the news from 
far-away places and from the 
home front. 


These men in service have 
voted magazine subscriptions 
one of the most wanted gifts 
you = owe them this Christ- 
mas, And, among magazines, 
Newsweek will be one of the 
most welcome and most eager- 
ly.awaited gifts of all, 


For here in the pages of 
Newsweek, every -w our 
relatives cage rd friends in 
the services will find the world- 


widenews they want, complete 
between two covers. They will 
have the whole news story as 
only Ne tells it ...in 
News Facts; News Photographs; 
News Forecasts; News Analysis; 
News Significance, 
Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, and Lt. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, Comm. 
Gen. of U. S. Forces in the 
European Theatre of Opera- 
tions, are among the thousands 
of Army and Navy men who 
read Newsweek every week. 


fight to okay until-vistors."They 
stay until victory. They 
want wn rae all — it. 

no hem, wi ur 
bine ran gift of Newsweek 
at these money-saving rates. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 


1 One-yr. Gift Subscription eo © @ e@ $5.00 
2 One-yr. Gift Subscriptions . . . 7.50 


3 One-yr. Gift Subscriptions . . . $10.00 
Add'l l-yr. Gift Subs, each. . . 3.25 


(These rates apply when gifts are made by one person.) 


To each man on your Newsweek gift list, we will send a gift 
card inscribed with your name. Christmas mails will be unusually 
heavy this year, 80 mail your gift order today. 


Newsweek 


THE MAGAZINE OF NEWS SIGNIFICANCE 
NEWSWEEK BUILDING ¢ 152 West 42nd Street ¢ NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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recent surrounded his uncouth and primi- 
tive “Jacob and the Angel” (Newsweek, 
March 9). 

The dust raised by these rows and those 
that regularly intervened has obscured 
to most of the public Jacob Epstein’s 
skill as a prolific—and as a rule conven. 
tional—portrait sculptor. Yet even con- 
servative critics praise his acute and strik- 
ingly vital studies of such persons as 
George Bernard Shaw, Joseph Conrad, 


Emperor Haile Selassie, and his own in- 


fant granddaughter, Leda. Furthermore 


the artist, whom many think capable of 
sculpting only monstrosities, has himself 
said: “I regret that I have not done more 
children, and I plan some day to do only 
children.” 

Publication of “The Art of Jacob Ep- 
stein” provides a chance to evaluate all 
sides of the New York-born- English 
sculptor’s many-faceted output. In the 
well-gotten-up but reasonably priced book, 
Robert Black has collected photographs 
of 100 Epstein statues and busts and 75 
pencil studies. A prefatory 35-page bio- 
graphical sketch is a well-written sum- 
mary of Epstein’s autobiography. (Tue 
Art or Jacos Epstein. By Robert Black. 
251 pages. Index, World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland. $3.50.) 





This portrait sculpture of Leda... 





...and the “Joseph Conrad” show 
Epstein’s little known side 
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SCIENCE 


Portable Foundry 


A little 5-pound gun that spits micro- 
scopic bits of metal as viciously as a ma- 
chine gun spits bullets is doing much to 
keep America rolling on wheels. Really a 
miniature portable foundry and spray gun 
combined, it reclaims almost irreplaceable 

s in the nation’s streetcars, trains, and 
buses by building the worn metal up to 
its original dimensions. To the Society of 
Automotive Engineers meeting in New 
York last week, H. S. Ingham and J. E. 
Wakefield of the Metallizing Engineering 
Co., Inc., of Long Island City described 
how the tool works: | 

A compresséd-air turbine feeds the gun 
at a constant speed with metal in wire 





form. High-temperature flame melts the. 


wire as it emerges; compressed air sprays 
it out in finely atomized particles which 
anchor themselves to the specially rough- 
ened surface of the object being coated. 
This literally dovetails the particles to- 
gether in what is claimed to be a nearly 
perfect mechanical bond. 

Uses of the little gadget are myriad. It 
has applied coatings as much as an inch 
thick and can be employed to build soft 
steel into a more durable metal. In its re- 
claiming work, it has made old parts more 
efficient than new ones, for the sprayed 
metal coating is porous and consequently 
holds so much oil that friction between 
moving parts is reduced 25 per cent. 

Most important are the tool’s savings in 
metal and money. When the crankshaft 
on a Diesel-electric locomotive recently 
needed attention, the “metal spitter” did 
the job with 45 pounds of special steel 
wire. Complete replacement of the 914- 
foot shaft would have cost thousands of 
dollars not to mention the difficulties in- 
volved in obtaining 2,400 pounds of steel. 

Many cities have found the gun useful. 
Cincinnati, for example, formerly spent 
$60 to replace worn-out bus axles. The 
gun repairs them for as little as $8.25. 

New Orleans, Philadelphia, and other 
cities also use the gun for repairing every- 
thing from armature bearings to transmis- 
sion shafts to keep their transportation sys- 
tems in shape. The Army and Navy have 
bought hundreds of the tools for main- 
taining mechanized units and ship ma- 
chinery. War plants have found them ex- 
cellent for spraying aircraft engines with 
pure aluminum to prevent corrosion. And 
explosives-factory workers will probably be 
interested to discover the gadget makes 
steel-toed shoes sparkproof. Spraying them 
with molten bronze does the trick. 


On the Biotin Trail 

‘Though they don’t yet know much 
about it, scientists regard biotin as among 
the most potent vitamins extant in its in- 


PLEDGED to all-out aid to America's fighting forces, 
NORMA-HOFFMANN is devoting all its resources and: 
its 3l-years’ experience, to the production of PRE- 
CISION BEARINGS for the Army, Navy and Air Corps, 
and for manufacturers of armament and equipment. 
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on digging a tunnel 


N 398 B.C., when the Romans were wag- 

ing bitter war against the savage tribes 
of. Veii, the oracle at Delphi prophesied 
that the Romans would lose the war unless 
they drained the Alban lake. And so—at 
enormous cost, involving the digging of a 
tunnel a mile and a half long with one- 
inch-wide chisels—the Alban lake was low- 
ered in one year’s time! 


It needs no oracle to prophesy that pro- 
duction speed will help to weight the bal- 
ance in today’s great war. Through the use 
of Bruning Black and White (black line) 
prints, hundreds of war plants are speeding 
the drafting process . . . speeding produc- 


When victory depended 


tion. For BW prints are made in wo simple 
operations, instead of the five that blue 
prints require—need no washing or drying 
—can be made in large volume by a single 
operator. To speed your production, find 
out about Bruning BW prints. A free book- 


let is yours on request. Charles Bruning 


Company, Inc. 
2117-241 


Fince 1897 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 





SPEEDS — SIMPLIFIES —AND PROTECTS A WNATION’S DRAFTING 
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Metropolitan Moments ..... .. . .. by Wisdom 


“He says it’s worth the trip from Mars to 


—_ — 


sip a Manhattan made with Calvert Reserve” 


Yes, among the Seven Modern Wonders of this world, Calvert Reserve rates well up 
top. For this extra-quality whiskey has a subtle way of blending with—rather than 
overpowering—the other ingredients in mixed drinks. And its elusive “soft” flavor 
stirs the most critical palate to praise. Next time you order Manhattans, speak up 
for Calvert Reserve .. .“‘the choicest you can drink or serve”. 


Distillers 


Corporation, New York Ci 


Calvert ty 
Blended Whiskey: 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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fluence upon living organisms. A solution 
containing a concentration of but one part. 
of biotin in 500,000,000,000 increases yeast 
growth spectacularly. Present in egg yolk, 
liver extract, and, in fact, in most parts 
of plants and animals, this member of the 
B family plays an important role in main. 
tenance of healthy cell growth (News. 
WEEK, Feb. 23) and prevents skin erup. 
tions in chickens and rats. 
Recently, however, it was found that 
rats on a diet too high in biotin tend to 
develop cancer, and that malignant cells 
are richer in the vitamin than are normal 
cells. But there is another substance, avi- 
din, obtained from egg whites, which 
shackles biotin chemically in such a way 
that the latter cannot be used by cells, 
So scientists want to know whether or not 
part of the answer to the human cancer 
riddle may not be hidden in: some bal- 
anced biotin-avidin relationship. - 
Until now, researchers have been ham. 
pered by almost insurmountable difficulties 
in obtaining enough biotin to conduct 
definitive experiments. For instance Prof. 
F. Kégl of Utrecht, Holland, required 550 
pounds of dried egg yolk to obtain, by a 
most tedious method, slightly over a thov- 
sandth of a gram of it (454 grams make 
a pound). At present market rates the 
whole world supply of pure biotin (about a 
tenth of an ounce) would draw a price of 
$400,000. 
But the price of biotin is likely to take, 
a dizzy drop before long. For last wee 
at a meeting of the New York Section 
the American Chemical Society, Prof. 
cent du Vigneaud of Cornell University: 
Medical School reported the discovery of 
the complete chemical structure of biotia: 
and even gave its precise structural fot 
mula. 2 
This spelled victory in research im 
tiated in 1940* by Professor du Vigneat 
and Drs. D. B. Melville and Dean Bum 
of Cornell, in collaboration. with Dr. Ps 
Gyérgy of Western Reserve University 
To chemists the discovery means that tl 
laboratory synthesis of biotin is not & 
off. To medical men the discovery meal 
clarification of how the substance exerts i 
control over the processes of life. 7 
For laymen who can’t wait to learn bie 
tin’s structural formula, here it is: 2+ 
keto-3, 4-imidazolido-2-tetrahydrothiophe- 
nevaleric acid. 
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For Varicose Veins 


Besides being ugly and painful, varicose HiMesig 
veins may cause death. When blood clots Hite 
form in leg veins swollen and weakened 
by high heels, for example (NEwswEEK, 
July 18), any sudden and violent move- 
ment may jog loose a piece of the clot. ff 
borne to lungs or brain, this can kill in- 
stantly. : 
An improved combination injection-sut- #jrard cyc 
gical treatment for varicose veins, cutting Hi} fifteer 
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the danger of loosened clots, was an- 3 
ced last week by Dr. R. Stanton Sher- 
of the University of California 
Medical School. In a study of 200 affected 
legs, he discovered why surgery frequently 
has failed: the saphenous vein (a large leg 
in usually near the surface) often is hid- 
in from the surgeon’s probe by a thick 
haver of tough tissue fibers. Only when this 
idden section of the vein is removed 
jmultaneously with other weakened blood 
vessels is a cure effected, for new defective 
aches may radiate from the missed seg- 
iment. 
vi. fg The treatment: 
ich fg For a week before Dr. Sherman operates, 
vay phe gives the patient hypodermic injections 
ails, [Evhich harden veins in the area to be op- 
not (erated upon. This inhibits bleeding, so the 
cer (gpatient can get up and around less than 24 
hal. Mhours after the operation. And since the 
patient is more active, blood clots are less 
likely to form and break loose on danger- 
ties gous Journeys toward vital organs. 
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559 @rirst-Aid Device 


The American Medical Association’s 
puncil on Physical Therapy last week 
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ake Mapproved a gadget for use in learning arti- 
the Hiicial respiration. Manufactured by the 


Borg-Erickson Corp. of Chicago, the device 


Pressure indicator for heavy-handed 
students of artificial respiration 


8 a replica of part of the human back, at- 
thed to a scale and timing-oscillator, and 
cose Midesigned to show First Aiders and civilian- 
lots Hxefense workers how hard to press and 
how to keep the proper rhythm. The point 
s that, according to hundreds of tests, 
lahy amateurs exert up to 150 pounds of 
pressure (instead of the recommended 60 
®t less), thus giving volunteers sore ribs, 
i that they average 25 forward-back- 
sur- @irard cycles per minute (instead of twelve 
ting io fifteen) . : 


TUNE IN: FRED ALLEN 
every Sunday night—C.8.S. 
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DEFENSE 


FOR OUR COUNTRY’S 
VICTORY PRODUCTION LINES 


@ Waste is an enemy agoinst which America must be safeguarded, and loss of production 
time or vital materials due to careless or malicious trespassing is dangerous waste. © Now, 
more than ever before, industrial properties need the protection of Page 
Fence, the modern chain link barrier made by the company which was | VICTORY MasT 
founded by the originator of woven wire fence in 1883. © Distribution, | men, machinesond 
construction engineering and erection of Page Fence are handled by local, | ™o{<7'2s orcon 
responsible firms which are factory trained and long experienced—more ebb vappragenonto! 
than 100 independent firms which own their plants and hold membership | pions: workine on 
in PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. rene 


PRSDUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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You'll Have Better Times with 


EARLY TIMES 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY SS ’ PROOF 


EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO. © FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 
A Division of BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORP. © LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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THEATER 


Misguided Musicals 


A large number of attractive and, fo 
the most part, youthful entertainers cam. 
a collective cropper last week in a pair of 
misguided musicals respectively entitled 
“Count Me In” and “Let Freedom Sing: 
Each is as topical as tomorrow’s headline 
and as torpid as yesterday’s. 

Those who should know report that 
“Count Me In” was a gay jape when it 
was produced as an amateur show hg 
spring by Catholic University in Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

If this is so, there was dirty work at th 
crossroads on the trip north. Seldom ha 
a musical-comedy book given such troup. 
ers as Charles Butterworth and Luck 
Gear so little to work with, and Am 
Ronell’s score, if pleasant, is undistin. 


a 





guished. The show has its high points but Williar 
not enough of them to give it the neces: a1 
sary altitude: Irene Sharaff’s attractive 
costumes, Howard Bay’s sets, and superior ial 
dancing by Hal LeRoy, June Preisser, . 
Gower & Jeanne, and a nimble chon; pee 
cleverly maneuvered by Robert Alton. pai 
“Let Freedom Sing” is a production by lage 
the Youth Theater, a group of enthusias. sad et 
tic newcomers to Broadway who deserve Pvt. 


better at their own hands. Mitzi Grea 
has been recruited as star, and the rest off °Y wh 
the team—Phil Leeds, Berni Gould ang *#0" 

notably Betty Garrett—is a promising camp, | 
outfit. All they need now are songs and and = 
sketches to match their talent. Quizz fi 


There are still a gratifying number of  derson 
laughs in “Three Men on a Horse,” the prose. | 
John Cecil Holm-George Abbott farell His slit 
about the small-time racketeers who dis Hor pick 
covered a timid, greeting-card poet with iste tar 
a preternatural ability to pick horses. joned | 
Alex Yokel brought this play to Broad- Glory? 
way in 1935 for a run of 835 performances. are cor 
His current reoffering of it, at popular ing; a 
prices (55 cents to $1.65), is the first of leaguer 
his projected series of comedy revivals. tired, s 
It includes William Lynn, Teddy Hart opport 
(both of original cast) , Horace McMahon, @ heroics 





Jean Casto and Sid Stone. heroics 
a don’t \ 

P know t 
Anderson’s St. Mark The 


Just when the theatergoer had a right to St. M 
conclude that a great play about the war that : 
probably would not be written until peace thor’s 
had set in, Maxwell Anderson comes along he ha: 
with “The Eve of St. Mark.”* Not that conces 
this is anything like a great play—but it hokun 


- will do for the duration. In the twelve @e | 


scenes that encompass the simple chronicle aristor 
of a farm boy who goes off to war and is wheth 
sil delirin 
“Anderson has taken his title from Keats's | dream 
poem of the same name and dedicated the play @ patter 
to his nephew, Sgt. Lee Chambers, who died m a bul 
an Army bomber crash: “One of the first to 0, 
one of the first to die that we may keep this Th 
earth for free men.” will t 
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William Prince and Aline MacMahon 
in “The Eve of St. Mark” 


reported missing in the Bataan action, An- 
derson has interpreted a world conflict in 
the spiritual Esperanto of homely, every- 
day existence. At its best his is a stirring 
drama that fuses pity and heroism, horror 
and the rowdy comedy of the barracks. 

Pvt. Quizz West is an average American 
boy who knows that he must fight. As the 
action switches from farm to training 
camp, from farm to a malarial, unnamed, 
and untenable island in the Philippines, 
Quizz finally learns what he is fighting for. 

As a concession to his earthy theme, An- 
derson rejects blank verse in favor of 


prose. Much of it is gusty, robust prose. — 


His glimpses of draftees clowning in camp 
or picking up a pair of pathetic, inarticu- 
late tarts in a nearby honky-tonk are fash- 
joned by the Anderson of “What Price 
Glory?” The best of the farm sequences 
are conceived in warmth and understand- 
ing; and when Quizz and his Jap-be- 
leaguered buddies, short on rations, dog- 
tired, and shivering with malaria, forgo the 
opportunity of an honorable retreat, their 
heroism comes off with a minimum of 
heroics. These are men who know they 
don’t want to be dead heroes; but they also 
know that they have to stay. 

The emotional impact of “The Eve of 
St. Mark” is demonstrated by the fact 
that all this rings true despite the au- 
thor’s tendency to sabotage the best play 
he has written in some time. At times his 
concessions to the theatrical border on 
hokum. Several uncomfortable moments 
are provided by a onetime Southern 
aristocrat given to declaiming poetry 
whether sober, drunk, or in a feverish 
delirium. And two totally unnecessary 
dream sequences fit the otherwise realistic 
pattern like a china shop in the corner of 
a bull pen. - 

That these faults can and probably 
will be ignored is due in some measure to 
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Here comes another screw 
for Hitler’s coffin 


Wun this giant propeller meets its drive shaft, another great 
American ship will be near completion. Soon after, it will go into 
service carrying across the seas supplies and equipment to help crush 
Hitler and the Axis. 

America’s shipbuilders deserve a big hand for the production 
miracles they have wrought since Pearl Harbor. For example, many 
shipyards on the North Pacific Coast and at the head of the Great 
Lakes, working twenty-four hours a day, have set new records in ship- 
building, and here Northern Pacific Railway plays an important role. 

From the steel mills of the East, forests of the Pacific 
Northwest, and manufacturing centers everywhere, 
tons of steel, wood, parts and accessories flow swiftly 
and smoothly over Northern Pacific tracks to waiting 
ways—making this railway, today more than ever, 
the “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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“MAIN STREET OF THE LCA NORTHWEST” 
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Kohler Electric Plants play an active 
and increasing part in the defense 
program in civilian and government 
service. They light vital night con- 
struction, serve air fields, army camps, 
navy bases, radio stations, factories, 
oil fields. 

In emergency use, when regular 
current fails, they stand guard at de- 
fense plants, public utilities, police 
departments, hospitals and other key 
points—certain safeguard against total 
black-out. 

Fully automatic—easily installed— 
sturdy, compact, weather-proof —effi- 
cient, economical. Always reliable. 
Many models, sizes, prices. Investigate! 


MAIL COUPON TO KOHLER TODAY 


AOHLER of KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 
Planned Plumbing and Heatlag 
ages — Dept. WW-10-B, Kebler, Wis. 


send full information 
about Kohler Plants. 
















WANTS 00,000 
WINTER RESIDENTS 


Although the Government 
has taken some of our 
larger hotels for a train- 


ing center, the Sunshine 
City still has accommoda- 
tions for 60,000 winter vis- 
itors. Furnished homes, 


apartments, rooming 
houses, smaller hotels, 
etc. are still available. 
Plan early to come early. 
For booklets write today 
to G. J. Davenport, Mgr., 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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the fine production the Playwrights’ Co. 
has given its first Broadway offering this 
season. Lem Ward’s staging is skillful. 


. Howard Bay’s sets, dramatically lighted 


by Moe Hack, are extremely effective. 
And the cast is first-rate: William Prince 
as Quizz; Aline MacMahon as his mother; 
Mary Rolfe as the girl Quizz left behind; 
and Eddie O’Shea, James Monks, and 
George Matthews—among many others— 
as his companions in fever and sudden 
death. 

“The Eve of St. Mark” is a Broadway 
hit by courtesy of the National Theater 
Conference. Anderson wrote the play for 
the conference and presentation by ama- 
teur groups throughout the country. 
Within a week of announcement that the 
play was ready, Dr. Lee Norvelle, chair- 
man of the conference’s script committee, 
had received 65 requests to read it. Fifteen 
little-theater groups signed production 
contracts without waiting that long. 





MOVIES 


Tsk-Tsk and Cluck-Cluck 


At one time or another, both War- 





- ner Brothers and Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 


owned the rights to W. Somerset 
Maugham’s 1919 best seller, “The Moon 
and Sixpence.” After considerable travail 
and finessing of moral values, each studio in 
turn despaired of achieving an uncensor- 
able adaptation. Although Maugham’; fic- 
tional Charles Strickland is a respectable 
English broker driven by a repressed mid- 
dle-aged urge to paint, he bears an unes- 
capable resemblance to the great French 
post-impressionist Paul Gauguin, who simi- 
larly abandoned wife, children, and busi- 





ness career to seek Tahiti’s vivid color and 
a native mistress. And that has never been 
a bedtime story for kiddies. 

Even in these more lenient days, tackling’ 

“The Moon and Sixpence” took courage; 
translating it into the screen play that 
David L. Lowe and Albert Lewin have 
produced for United Artists required intel- 
ligence as well as showmanship. 

Yet Lewin, who also directed the film, 
circumvents the censors with surprisingly 
little backtracking, a feat in which 
Maugham himself was a help. For in the 
book the cold-blooded transgressor finds 
more suffering than enjoyment; and the 
wages of sin are finally paid off in death by 
leprosy. To make doubly sure of the mor. 
al, the movie has a narrator—played by 
Herbert Marshall with the right touch 
of prudishness—who relates Strickland’s 
checkered career with admonishing tsk-tsks 
and cluck-clucks at the i improper moments, 

The role of Strickland is the best that 
George Sanders has yet received, and in it 
he gives an admirable characterization of 
a tortured genius who flouted every law 
that other men live by. Lewin has staged 
the film with a real appreciation of period 
(the 90s) and subject. And he gets good 
work from the supporting players, par- 
ticularly Steve Geray as the Dutch painter 
possibly intended as Van Gogh) who be- 
friended the starving Strickland; Doris 
Dudley as the Dutchman’s wife; Molly La- 
mont as the bereft but not inconsolable 
Mrs. ‘Strickland; and Elena Verdugo as 
the Tahitian girl who almost persuaded 
the artist that women just possibly might 
have souls. 

Ignoring the occasional tsk and cluck 
and an overprettification of the South Seas 
interlude, movie-goers will find “The Moon 
and Sixpence” an adult and unusual char- 
acter study. 


George Sanders portrays a tortured genius with no scruples 
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Fashionable Times 


The New York Times, which has been 
gowing less staid as it grows 92 years old, 
last week staged a fashion show. For the 
benefit of Army Emergency Relief (tick- 
ets were $1.65), the greater glory of New 
York as the world’s style center, and the 
prestige of The Times as a fashion re- 

, the enterprise also cast a discreet 
come-hither look at department-store ad- 
vertising. The 108 costumes chosen by Vir- 
gnia Pope, fashion editor, ranged from 
$895 house dresses on sale at Hearns on 
Fourteenth Street to custom-made robes 
de style available through Hattie Carnegie. 

But the real news, which The Times 
front-paged on the first of the two days 
of four performances, was the method of 
presentation. Staged in New York Times 
Hall (the former Little Theater), the 
show was a sort of cross between a pageant 
and a play. Two ethereal voices—of Fash- 
ion and of The Times—kept up a radio- 
like commentary as the manikins acted 
out little dramas of everyday life. 

Thus Street Scene presented characters 
ranging from the overalled girl going to 
her war plant to Mrs. Murray Hill en 
route to her charity work. The Home 
Front showed slack-suited housewives sal- 
vagng fats and tin cans. The Victory 
Brides, who all wore white and mostly 
wore suits, included the girl who married 
on the swing shift and the lass who 
dashed her lad to city hall the day before 
his induction, as well as the traditional 
glamor bride. 

Most effective of the six scenes was that 
in Miss Pope’s office. There the fashion 
editor herself searched for Sunday style- 
feature ideas and wound up with fashions 
of the future—clothes that won’t be 








available until after the war, since they . 


are made of new fabrics, including milk 
fiber and wood wool, now being used for 
pea jackets, tire linings, barrage balloons, 
and American flags. 





tT Growing Pains 


templating a Swedish edition; nd that a 


ican Selecciones del Reader's Digest sur- 





I’m just a MERRY MARTINI... 
A touch on the right side, that’s me! 
My far-sighted maker avoided 
the shaker 
And stirred me up cold but ice-free. 


I'm just a MERRY MARTINI... 
An onion gedunked with good cheer. 
Concocted with vision, skill 
and precision 
I’m among the best toasts of the year. 


I’m just a MERRY MARTINI... 

And I’ve heard the best judges say 

Whereas and wherein you use 
GILBEY’S GIN 

A Martini’s supreme ... made that way. 


- 


YOU CANT GO WRONG with 


GILBEYS \ f 





THE “INTERNATIONAL GIN” DISTILLED BY GILBEY IN THE UNITED STATES 
AS WELL AS IN ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA, A AND CANADA 


National Distillers Preducts Corporation, N. from 100% grain neutral spirits. 
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Act! Get Relief! 
Help Nature drive out Fatigue Acids 
Yes, those stiff sore muscles from too 


Jr. help your own 
blood “wash out” these wastes! Its fast, 


Get Prompt Relief. Just splash those 
aching muscles with Absorbine Jr. As it 
goes to work, muscles can relax. Pain eases, 


reduces. W. combitt ovmant 
‘twee yng cha sega r. handy. $1.25 a 
gat's, If F mogbnen 





is desired, address 














may be prevented 
and relieved with the aid of 
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_ITS A BIG 
SCRAP— 
Let’s tell the boys 
all about it 
(See Page 72) 
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Gracie Fields ts glad she earns her money with her throat 


prised itself by creating a considerable 
splash in the publishing pond. The initial 
circulation was 148,000. Two months later 
it had almost doubled. Today, more than 
1,000,000 copies of Selecciones go to South 
America every month, giving it the largest 
circulation of any publication in that con- 
tinent. 

It is this sort of multiplication that has 
cramped Reader’s Digest in its present 
building, erected at Pleasantville, N. Y., 
almost four years ago. Set on an 80- 
acre tract in a rural valley 40 miles north 
of New York City, the colonial structure 
resembles a city high school—cupola. and 
all. Its 185,000 cubic feet of space accom- 
modates 650 employes—plus about 300 
extra during the Christmas rush. Every 
editor’s office is equipped with carefully 


color-schemed draperies and a controlled _ 


amplifier that renders soft, classical music 
at certain hours of the day. Here the 32 
editors (headed by the owners, DeWitt 
Wallace and his wife, who are very much 
editors) mull through about 200 weekly 


.and monthly periodicals, a “bone-pile” of 


some $00 trade journals and papers, in- 
numerable books and original man 


uscripts. 
Out of all this perhaps $5 articles, highly 
condensed, will find their way into each 


Digest. ° 
The editorial palace at first housed all 
these activities nicely. But when the Latin 











RADIO 


Lancashire Lass 


“I’m 44, and that’s nearly middle-aged, 
but I hate to think of it and don’t believe 
it. My hair is blonde, but I give it a bit of 
fixing, I do. I have teeth that were made 
by some mechanic, and I wear glasses, and 
my legs—ee, lad, I'm glad I eam my 
money with my throat!” 

That’s the story, according to Gracie 
Fields. But that’s not ‘arf of Our Gracie, 
according to worshiping Englishmen. At 8 
she sang on the streets of Rochdale, Lan- 
cashire; a cottonmill worker in her teens, 
she had started the uphill pull through 
England’s music halls. Today she is “the 
sweetheart of the British Empire” and a 
star singing comedienne all over the world 
—in short a talented gal whose yearly pre- 
war earnings grossed her more than any 
other actor in the world—$1,000,000 from 
stage, screen, radio, and phonograph-rec- 
ord royalties. 

Gracie started off this war as she did the 
last—by entertaining “Tommies at the 
front. After Dunkerque she came to Amer- 
ica to carry on for soldiers and defense 
workers and raise money for British and 
American war charities. In one 10,000-mile 
Canadian tour with‘50 concerts in as many 
days, she took in $100,000. A tour she 
made of the United States netted about 
$250,000. 

Last Monday Gracie began her first 
sponsored radio program—a five-minute 
Monday through Friday series (9:55 p.m. 
EWT), costing Pall Mall a reported $2,500 
weekly in Gracie’s salary alone. To audi- 
ences listening over the Blue network here 
and by short wave in England, the Lar- 
cashire Lass demonstrates how she cal 
double them up with her mimicry, story- 
telling, and such raucous personalized so songs 
as “He’s Dead but He Won’t Lie Down.” 





And she shows that her clear mezzo-s0- 
prano can do equally well singing “Therell 
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Always Be an England” or “God Bless 
America.” 
At the same time she’s still entertaining 
the boys, with a pre-broadcast special pro- 
for some 200 servicemen. They al- 
ways do plenty of whistling and foot 
stomping when the indefatigable Gracie 
Jets out in her Lancashire accent with a 
chorus from her favorite saga of the rubber 


crossed. with an acorn from an oak 


We're going to ‘ang old ’itler 

from the very ’ighest bough 

- Of the biggest aspidistra in 
. the world. 
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SPORTS 


The Football Parade 


Not since the brave days of Red Grange 
has such. gridiron glory descended on 
Champaign, home of the University of 
Illinois. The. 24,276 skeptical rooters who 
dotted the double-decked horseshoe of 
Memorial Stadium came. away from the 
game last Saturday hoarse and still in- 
credulous. The Western Conference door 
mat had come to life and nipped mighty 
Minnesota in the first big test of Coach 
Ray Eliot’s new regime at Illinois. 

The amazing thing about the [Tlini’s 
20-18 upset of the Golden Gophers was 
the evenness of the statistics. The home 
team capitalized on the breaks to win. 
Alex Agase, guard, wrested the ball from 
Minnesota’s Bill Daley and ran for the 
first Illinois score; with the game tied at 
18-18 and three minutes to play, a bad 
pass from center bobbled into Minne- 
gota’s end zone, and an [Illini player 
pounced on it for the game-winning touch- 
down. Who was it? None but Mr. Agase. 
The Gophers came away growling that 
if they never saw Mr. Agase again it 
would be too soon. 

Michigan, which for years had hoped for 
the honor of knocking off Minnesota, drew 
a double dose of disappointment. There 
was mourning in the beer joints down off 
Main Street in Ann Arbor; Bernie Bier- 
man’s Iowa Air Cadets, after trailing the 
Wolverines 14-0 in the second quarter, 





finally wore down Fritz Crisler’s linemen | 


and won 26-14. 

In contrast, South Bend rejoiced as 
Notre Dame won its first contest of the 
season. Angelo Bertelli found his pitching 
eye and passed to four touchdowns, and 
the Irish beat Stanford 27-0. Another 
West Coast invader, Southern California, 


_ found matters no easier and lost to Ohio 


State 28-12. Elsewhere in the Midwest, 
Pitt put up an astonishing battle against 
Great Lakes but finally succumbed 7-6; 
Purdue upset Northwestern by the same 
score. 

“In the East, Howard Odell, Yale new 























in a hundred U. S. towns. 


But there’s, something mighty tied: and mighty im- 
portant, about it just the same. It says that here in the 
democratic U. S..a citizen can go ahead and plan. No ruth- 
less higher-ups can snatch him, without warning, from his 
setting. For the Constitution he lives under says that neither 
. nor his property shall be 


his life . . . nor his liberty . . 


taken from him “without due process of law.” 


You'll find this famous 3-ply guarantee in Article V of 


the Bill of Rights; and you'll find S30S 
workers feverishly making bearings to - 


help keep it there. 
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SIF INDUSTRIES INC., PHILA; PA. 

















Here's a simple scene, as plain and homey 
and American as apple pie. Could be going on this minute 
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NO MORE 
TOWEL LINT!: 


TEXTURIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Towel 


Amazing new towel for fac- 
tories, offices, hospitals 
and schools! Absorbs 
more water— does it faster 
and leaves no lint on the 
skin. One towel dries thor- 
oughly—stops waste and 
reduces towel costs. Ask 
your supplier or write 
for free samples, today! 


Sthaubel 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 














Quick, 


eve: SAVES 


3 times as many 
Leek what you get in this popular 
Enders Speed Kit: 

1. Enders Speed Shaver —world's fastest 
shave. Blade clicks in instantly, nothing 
te take apart. New type head gives clean 
shaves first time over. Prevents nicks, 
scrapes, razor burn. 

2. Semi-automatic leather strop. Triples 
life of blades. 

3. Twe packs of blades; shaving stick, 
comb, serviceable compact case. 

$2.50 postpaid, if drugstore con't supply. 
Ask for Christmas mailing carton. It's free. . 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVE 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 





coach, sent his team into its first big 


battle only to get his ears beaten down by- 


a brother and some old friends. Former 
assistant to George Munger of Penn, 
Odell had to sit by and watch the Quakers, 
among them his brother Bob, a backfield 
star, rip Yale’s line to tatters and win 
35-6. Princeton pulled a surprise and beat 
Navy 10-0. Harvard came from behind to 
tie William & Mary 7-7. 

In Dixie, Georgia loomed as The Team 
to Beat. Sparked by Frankie Sinkwich, 
whose All American nomination already 
is in the bag, the Bulldogs ripped Missis- 
sippi 48-13. Tulane upset Rice 18-7 as 
Halfback Lou Thomas scored with a pair 
of passes and a 35-yard field goal. Texas 
beat Oklahoma 7-0, and Hardin-Simmons 
upset Southern Methodist 7-6. 

On the West Coast it was a bad day for 
Oregon teams. State, last year’s Rose 
Bowlers, entered its U.C.L.A. contest 
2-1 favorites and left it on the short end 
of a 30-7 score; Washington beat Oregon 
15-7; Santa Clara shaded California 7-6. 

Other important scores—East: Army 28, 
Cornell 8; Colgate 27, Dartmouth 19; 
Brown 28, Columbia 21; Fordham 0, North 
Carolina 0. Midwest: Indiana 12, Nebras- 
ka 0; Wisconsin 17, Missouri 9. South: 
Georgia Preflight 26, Duke 12; Louisiana 
State 16, Mississippi State 6; Alabama 27, 
Pensacola 0; Georgia Tech 30, Chatta- 
nooga 12; North Carolina Preflight 19, 
North Carolina State 7; Baylor 20, Ar- 
kansas 7; Florida 6, Auburn 0. ' 





Aerobatics by Buck Wyatt at New York rodeo. The bull gets an assist 


NEWSWEEK 
er % 


Tue Pros: Chicago’s great Bears stayed 
atop the Western Division by smothering 
their neighbors, the Cardinals, 41-14 last 
Sunday. Washington went into the East- 
ern Division lead by winning from the 
Cleveland Rams 33-14, as the surprising 
Pittsburgh Steelers, sparked by Bill Dud. 
ley, handed Brooklyn its first defeat, 7-0, 
and sent the Dodgers into a second-place 
tie with the New York Giants. 


Unchanged Rodeo 





It is a pleasure to report that the 


World Championship Rodeo which can- 
tered into Madison Square Garden, New 
York, last week and remains there through 
Oct. 25 is just the same as ever. It looks, 
sounds, and smells like its sixteen annual 
predecessops. In a world where practically 
everything else is changing rapidly, the 
rodeo is unchanged. 

As such it is good escapist entertain- 
ment for them as likes it—chiefly the 
younger element and a group of the Old 
Cowhands from the western reaches of 
Brooklyn and the Bronx who ride the 
roughest subway trains without pulling 
leather. 

There are 150 contestants in this year’s 
rodeo, and they will cut up $65,000 in 
prizes when the returns are all in. They 
will also have collected numerous bruises 
and contusions by that time from brone 
riding, steer wrestling, calf roping, bull rid- 
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ing (ee picture), and wringing milk from 
gid cows which, for reasons best known 
jp wild cows, resent the operation like any- 





one : 
e é 
© sport Shorts 


), BaseBaLL: To replace Bucky Harris, — 


e [who three weeks ago resigned his thirteen- 

job as manager of the seventh-place 
Washington Senators, Club President 
Clark Griffith last week end selected Ossie 
Bluege, 42-year-old coach. Bluege came up 
to the Senators in 192@ and stayed on the 
active list for 17 seasons. Though he was 
no Ty Cobb at bat, many experts pro- 
nounce Bluege the greatest fielding third 
baseman of all time. 


Ractnc: It was Alsab’s turn to beat 
Whirlaway at Belmont last Saturday in 
the latest chapter of the great fall rivalry 
tween the two horses. Over the 214 
miles which make the New York Handicap 
Jongest flat race of the American turf, 
Te hu Longtail tired under his 130-pound 
of Ppmpost and, after leading most of the way, 
he 
Ig 


eos MP maT Ot 


dropped back to third. Obash placed ... 
In the Champagne Stakes the same day, 
(rs. John D. Hertz’s Count Fleet covered 
k mile in 1:34.8—fastest time ever regis- 
ered by a two-year-old—and thus put his 
name high on the growing list of great 
prospects for next May’s Derby. 








' Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast” 


WEEK END oct. 17 


Colgate over Duke 

Indiana over Pittsburgh 

Penn over Princeton 

Army over Columbia 

Harvard over Dartmouth* 

over Holy Cross 

College over N. C. Cadets 

over Yale 

| over Tennessee _ 

Georgia over Tulane 

LS. U. over Mississippi 

Georgia Cadets over Pensacola** 

Vanderbilt over Miss. State 

@) Michigan over Northwestern 

Towa Cadets over Notre Dame 

Towa over Illinois 

Oklahoma over Kansas 

Minnesota over Nebraska 

) Ohio State over Purdue 

t Wisconsin over Great Lakes 

) Texas Christian over Texas A. and M. 
Santa Clara over Oregon State 

U.C_L.A. over California 

) Washington State over USC. 
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Score om judgment-passes for week 
@aded Oct. 10: completed 17; fumbled 7; 
| both sides offside 1. Success average to 

date: 30 right, 18 wrong, 2 tied: 62.5%. 
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BUY BONDS! 


















Buy Bonds for Ships, Planes, ‘ 
Tanks, Guns—Bonds for Victory! 


seit’ wake ae 





This is a war of survival ,.. your war. If 
you can’t fight, buy War Bonds... Bonds 
for ships, planes, tanks, guns ... Bonds 





for liberty. Refigure your budget . . . 





spend Jess to buy more Bonds. Buy regu- 
larly, every pay day... not just now and then. Do 
your level best to meet the Treasury’s 10%-of-income 
goal. Fight as hard with your dollars as American | 1 
boys are fighting with their lives. : a 
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HOTEL 
ALL ROOMS NOISE-PROOFED © RATES FROM 63.00 

















| BUY UNITED STATES 
BE WAR SAVINGS 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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LEROUX & CO, Inc. © Philadelphia @ New York City 
Awarded Gold Medal, Paris International Exposition, 1937 














Willie Pep’s Gamble 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I may be observed from prize- 
fight history that when the larger masses 
of muscle grow quiescent, the minusculi 
come into their own. No fighter of less 
than 180 pounds displacement is apt 
to get much attention while bigger men 
are active in championship events. With 
Joe Louis and Billy Conn removed from 
the cauliflower scene, however, and 
nothing doing among the light heavies, 
middles, welters, and lights, the fight 
fan must take his pleasure today in 
very microscopic society. 

It’s true that a good fighter, or a 
couple of good fighters, will enliven 
any weight bracket any time. Even the 
flyweights competed for business in the 
time of Jimmy Wilde, Johnny Buff, 
and Pancho Villa. The bantams had 
their day of glory with Pete Herman, 
Buff, and Joe Lynch. And the feathers 
have produced some men of real genius: 
George Dixon, Terry McGovern, Abe 
Attell, Kid Chocolate. 

What you need is a combination of 
talented small men and absentee heavy- 
weights. That is the situation today, 
and it is made to order for a young 
featherweight fighter from Hartford, 
Conn., of the name of Papaleo, better 
known as Willie Pep. For better or 
worse, Mr. Pep is the most exciting 
prizefight prospect now in circulation. 
It may be for worse; that is to say, 
Willie, though a winner more than 51 
times straight, is young and green and 
untested in the higher circles. The fact 
that he has been pushed into a match 
with one of the world’s featherweight 
champions next month shows how 
hungry the fight public is to see him 
and how confident his managers and 
backers feel about Mr. Pep. It’s always 
possible they have moved him up 
too soon. 

Mr. Pep and his staff have great 
faith. So has the city of Hartford, 
which looks naked without a world’s 
featherweight champion in its midst. 
Hartford has had no fewer than two 
world’s featherweight champions al- 
ready, one an adopted son from Russia, 
Louis (Kid) Kaplan, and the other a 
homegrown product, Christopher (Bat) 
Battalino. 

Such is the assurance of the Pep 
faction that its leaders have entered 
into one of those old-fashioned deals 
wherein the challenger gambles for the 


title and nothing else. It’s very possible 
that after taxes and expenses have been 
deducted from the gate, and the cagey 
champion, Mr. Chalky Wright, has 


been paid his guarantee of $15,000, | 


there will be no cash for Mr. Pep and 
his professional and amateur depend- 
ents. That won’t disturb the Pep mob, 
as long as Willie remembers to pick up 
the title during the evening.. If Willie 
forgets, the coming winter will be a 
long and chilly one for many Pep. 
fanciers in the insurance capital. It 
could even turn out to be a mite un- 
comfortable for Mr. Pep himself. 


The challenger fighting for nothing | 


is a rarer phenomenon today than he 


“ae 
RS 


— 


used to be. This is easy to understand | 


among the heavyweights, where no man 
who fought Joe Louis—except for Billy 
Conn—had any great confidence of 
victory or any important reason for 
fighting him other than financial. The 
only heavyweight challenger to fight on 
gambling terms—champion take all— 
was Jess Willard, who ceded’ Jack John- 


son a guarantee that ate up all the gate | 
receipts of their quaint duel in Havana | 


in 1915. 

Did Mr. Willard have solid reasons 
for his Havana gamble? It appears s0, 
folks, it appears so. A nephew of John- 
son’s, one who had been in the cham 
pion’s training camp and in close com: 
munion with L’il Artha, bet $5,000 to 
$8,000 on Willard. That was the fight 
in which pictures seemed to show Mr. 
Johnson shading his eyes from the sun 


as he lay on the floor taking the count | 
that rid him of the championship. Mr. } 


Willard’s gamble was probably not 
much of a gamble at all. 

I am not suggesting that the same 
is true of Willie Pep’s gamble. The 


champion in this case, Mr. Wright, is | 
a respected citizen, free to fight in the } 


United States (unlike Mr. Johnson) and 


perfectly ready to take the decision as | 


well as the guarantee. Mr. Pep is on 
his own. He'll win only if his speed and 
aggressiveness and two-fisted power are 
sufficient to win for him. 

Mr. Wright, I should add, is only one 
of the world’s featherweight champions. 
There is another, Jackie Wilson, operat- 
ing under the auspices of the so-called 
National. Boxing Association. But Willie 


Pep must begin somewhere, and Wright jm 


is closer to hand. 
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RELIGION 


Rota by Proxy 

The Vatican, the most close-knit church 
government in the world, has transferred 
one of its time-honored functions to offi- 
cals in the field. Last week the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference made public 
in Washington a move that had taken ef- 
fect in July: authorization for the Apos- 
tolic Delegate in the United States, Arch- 
bishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, to set 
up in this country tribunals that will op- 
erate during the next three years in lieu 
of the Sacred Roman Rota, higher court 
of appeal in Roman Catholic marriage 





cases. 

Similar powers have been conferred in 
other countries distant. from Rome. And 
it was war that brought them on. Trans- 
porting voluminous legal records to the 
Vatican has been difficult at best; at worst 
they may go to the bottom with tor- 
pedoed ships. Then, too, litigants . might 
not like to have their intimate testimony 
pawed over by Allied and Axis censors 
en route. ‘ 

Archbishop Cicognani’s tribunals aren’t 
likely to be too busy, for it’s a rare case 
that gets as far as the Rota. In the first 
place, of course, Roman Catholicism 
doesn’t recognize divorce; it declares mar- 
riages null only when it can be proved 
that they were invalid in the first place. A 
Catholic seeking annulment must first go 
to a diocesan court of three judges. Aided 
by ecclesiastical lawyers, and opposed by 
a “Protector of the Bond” who defends 
the marriage, he must prove it void be- 
mse of some “impediment”—such as in- 
mffcient age, imbecility, impotence, and 
vis et metus, or fear and duress. (Gn the 
ground of duress by her mother, Mrs. 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, the former Consuelo 
Vanderbilt in 1926 had the courts declare 
void her marriage to the Duke of Marl- 
borough; this validated her marriage to 
the French Catholic.Col. Jacques Balsan.) 

However the diocesan court decides, the 
case must then go to a second court for 
review. If the two tribunals disagree it 
then goes to the Rota in Rome. Less than 


- 100 appeals per year reach this ten-man 


court, which took its name from the rota, 

or wheel-like lectern on which documents 

under consideration are placed. It was to 

handle such appeals that Archbishop 
ghani was empowered to set up spe- 

Gal tribunals. 

‘Against the charge that all this proce- 


- dure takes money—that, to put it bluntly, 


Catholic “divorces” can be bought—the 
Rota annually cites statistics. In 1940, for 
example, the court heard 76 pleas of null- 
ity. Of 31 brought by paupers who 
couldn't pay, eleven were granted. Of 45 
Cases where the litigants did pay, only ten 
Were granted. The church contends that 
these fees by the rich make up for the def- 


icit created by pauper cases. 
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FINANCING FOR 
WAR-TIME PRODUCTION 


War-time production has climbed to high levels and is still 
gaining altitude. But it is far short of the ceiling. 


To keep it expanding . . . to prevent it from stalling . . . many 
concerns face the problem of obtaining more working capital. ‘ 


Even those which have tried in the past and failed to qualify 
for Government business may now be in line for favorabje con- 
sideration. The question of financing may be the deciding factor. 


A maker of vital aircraft accessories found a successful formula. 
in Commercial Credit financing. In a report to stockholders, this 
company said: tae 

®*The extraordinarily rapid expansion in business volume, neces- 

sitated some additional financing.of a short term nature. After 
investigating various sources, it was determined to take advan- 
tage of a new method which has been made available to corpora- 
tions by the Commercial Credit Company. This has worked out 
very satisfactorily. The current financial position shows substan- 
tial improvement over the preceding fiscal year end.*? 

During the past six months we have provided approximately 
$5,000,000 cash to assist this company in meeting its greatly =< 1 
increased requirements. 

Commercial Credit Companies during 1941 advanced approxi- 
mately one billion dollars to the many concerns who used our 
financing service for their cash requirements. — 

No matter what line of business you may be in, we are prepared 
to offer a financing service at reasonable cost, and with no inter- 
Jerence or restriction placed on your management. 

For further information, write or wire. Address Dept. 1105, 





Commercial Credit Company 
: Baltimore 
Subsidiaries: New York Chicago Sen Francisco Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 


o 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $65,000,000 
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A FUNK & WAGNALLS DICTIONAR' 


AND THE largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
published 





















30,000 words more than 
any other priced at $3.50 


Big enough for 140,000 terms—but 
not too big for quick, convenient 
handling. Always up to date. 1940 
census figures. 1343 pages, 2500 
illustrations. $3.50 (unindexed) to 
_ $7.50, in various bindings. 
Wherever books ore sold, or 
PUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354 4th Ave.,N.Y. 
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HE Hotel New Yorker 

should be yowxr hotel in 
New York. There are many 
reasons for this: its central 
location, appealing cuisine, 
excellent service and_accom- 
modations that are the best 
dollar-buy in New York. 
That’s why we've had three 
million guests since 1930. 
You'll like the New Yorker; 
everybody does. 





Home of 
PROTECTO-RAY 
BATHROOMS 
they're ultra-violet rayed! 


MUSIC 


Ballet Box Score 


Balletomanes, like baseball fans, are in- 
curable. The number of entrechats Ni- 
jinsky tossed off in 1912 are no harder to 
remember than the number of runs Babe 
Ruth batted in against the Cards on a 
cloudy day in 1926. Similarly, following 
two or three companies with 60-odd mem- 
bers each is as easy as keeping up with the 
personnel of sixteen major-league teams. 

As this year’s season opened at the 








Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
balletomanes found nothing mystifying in 
a line-up which included the country’s 
two leading ballet companies—the Ballet 
Theater and the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo—playing a total of 35 productions 
and starring some five ladies whose names 
ended in ska and ova. 

But to the average concertgoer who 
believes ballet isn’t ballet unless it has the 
word Russian in front of it, the whole busi- 
ness is as confusing as it is exciting. Since 
both these companies will soon be touring 
the country, Newsweex therefore pro- 
vides herewith the box scores—for those 
non-balletomanes who may want to bet 
blindly: : 


Batter Tueater: The year’s favorite 
with the dopesters. Background—Begin- 
ning first coast-to-coast tour after three 
seasons of success in the East and one in 
Mexico City. Repertoire—Entirely fresh, 
although it includes such classics as “Swan 
Lake,” “Les Sylphides,” and “Princess Au- 
rora.” Productions stress the unusual in 
ballet and run from hilarious comedy 
(“Bluebeard”) to moving drama (“Pillar 
of Fire”). In Antony Tudor the company 

the outstanding choreographer 





” of the day. New Productions—Two (“Ale- 
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Ballet Theater: Its hits run from drama with Laing and Kaye [left] to 
hilarious Bluebeardian comedy with Baronova and Dolin 






NEWSWEEK ® 


ko” and “Don Domingo”) by Leonid. 
Massine premiéred in New York last week 
—with “Aleko” an effective enough two. 


base hit, and “Don Domingo” flying out [Mier the dura 
to left field as a confused mélange of Mex. 
icana. Two others (Anton Dolin’s “Ro. 
mantic Age” and David Lichine’s “Helen Rl 


of Troy”) still to come. Company—Prin. 
cipally American, youthful, and the best 
corps de ballet around. Stars—Alicia Mar. 
kova, Irina Baronova, Anton Dolin, and 
two young Americans destined for big 
things—Nora Kaye and Karen Conrad, 
Smash Hits—“Bluebeard,” “Lilac Gar. 





den,” “Pillar of Fire,” and “Pas de 
Quatre.” 


Bautet Russe pe Monte Carwo: The 
aristocrats of the ballet. Background—An 
outgrowth of the once-famous Diaghileff 
company and veteran of nine United 
States seasons. Repertotre—Traditional, a 
little worn with wear, and with few new 
productions of note. But it contains some 
of Leonide Massine’s best works (“La Bou- 
tique Fantasque,” “Rouge et Noir,” and 
“Gaité Parisienne”). New Productions— 
Three, all presented this week in New 
York. Bronislava Nijinska offered her new 
“Snow Maiden” and a restaging of “Chop- 
in Concerto.” Agnes de Mille was respon- 
sible for “Rodeo,” a new American ballet. 
Company—Heavily Russian and a corps 
de ballet. that could be improved. Stars— 
The greatest single box-office attraction in ' 
the business, Alexandra Danilova, and the 
two best male dancers of the day, Igor 
Yousekevitch and Frederic Franklin. 
Smash Hits—“Gaité Parisienne,” “The 
Nutcracker,” and that overdone but ever- 
popular old war horse, “Scheherazade.” 


N.B. To make matters even more com- 
plicated, there is also a third important 
ballet company—the Original Ballet Russe. . 
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NewswEEK’s Confused Balletgoer need 
4 worry about the score of this com- 
ay, since it is playing in South America 
lee the duration. 





RECORD WEEK 


Srrauss (Ricnarp): Don Juan. Hans 
Kindler and the National Symphony. Vic- 
tor. Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 
catistying, but the National Symphony 
lacks that essential extra measure of vir- 


tuosic brilliance. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: THEME AND VARIATIONS 
From Surte No. 3 1n G. John Barbirolli 
nd the New York Philharmonic. Colum- 
bia. Two 12-inch records in album, $2.50. 

well-intentioned performance of some 
unfamiliar Tchaikovsky. 
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_ EDUCATION 
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‘All Who Are Able-Bodied’ 


It took Harvard University President 
ames B. Conant just eight minutes to 
make his statement. The chapel service 
(usually attended by 60 students) last 
week drew fully 300, many of them fresh- 
men hearing their president speak for the 
first time. Gathered in Appleton Chapel, 
part of the Memorial Church which stands 
s@ monument to Harvard dead of the 
last war, they heard a greeting that 
mounted to a valedictory. Dr. Conant 
confronted the collegemen — particularly 
the liberal-arts students—with the fact 
le Mithat they would soon be in uniform: 
“Relatively few months .. . remain of 
your academic course. I say few months 
for I believe that the draft age will soon 
be lowered [to 18—see page 35] . . . You 
must consider, therefore, each of you, 
how you will use most effectively the 
short academic period which lies ahead.” 
For one thing, said Dr. Conant, stu- 
dents should discover their aptitudes for 
technical work in the armed forces—as 
mathematicians and physicists, engineers 
and radio-locator operators. “Wherever 
your talents lie, all who are able-bodied 
may rest assured there is an important 
Place for you in the armed services . . . 
Ina total war there is room for everyone.” 
More specifically, the Harvard president 
suggested a plan whereby colleges, in- 
stead of closing up for lack of enrollment, 
might help in the preliminary selection of 
specialists. One-third to one-half of the 
“most promising” high-school graduates, 
he declared, should be enrolled in a com- 
bined Army and Navy training corps. 
They could be sent to the nearest college 
at government expense for a nine- to 
twelve-month educational rubdown, so 
that “the talents of these young men can 
be developed and assessed.” 
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Copper Mining 


(ee like other high- a 


ly strategic metals of the war 
production program, is at a 
greater premium than ever be- 
fore .. . every available pound 
being swiftly but carefully al- 
located co a host of vital ser. 
vices on both the military and 
essential industrial fronts. Critical starting point in the process of 
making this copper available to our nation’s needs is, of course, 
the copper mine. 

Here, again, is another example of how essential the functions 
of Mechanical Rubber are today. For, much of the modern speed 
and efficiency of copper mining operations is due to the develop- 
ment and application of constantly improved rubber products. As 
specialists in the manufacture of rubber goods for industrial require- 
ments exclusively, Republic has been responsible for many nota- 

ble achievements in making rubber serve industry better, longer. 
REPUBLIC RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER & TIRE 
CORPORATION, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


Industrial Distributors are in a position to pro- 
tide invaluable assistance to industries engaged in the 
war production program . . . provide the best answers 
to many of the current problems of equipment main- 
tenance. Your Republic Distributor is part of a close- 
ly associated, nationwide system that offers particular 
adrantages of organized service. 
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What happened Three Governorships 4a 
at the old mill by RAYMOND MOLEY 1 


is typical- 


ip siagineginagy* silane mare 
Mill, built in 1865 near Taneytown, 


Maryland, has made $4009 from the 
of its 223 Knickerbocker frozen 


Nashville, are operating 
their big ice and cold 
storage plant at a saving 
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As we come to mid-October, two 
political conclusions are clear. One is a 
drift toward Republican candidates; 
the other is a prospective small vote. 
These two signs may or may not have 
something in common. My impression 
is that they are not related. The small 
vote will come from many contributing 
causes. First, a lot of people are in the 
Army and Navy. Second, a lot .more 


are too busy to think about politics. : 


An election is a sort of little war, and 
many vote merely to participate in a 
contest. Now a real war captures the 
spirit of contention in people. 

A great many people have moved 
because of their employment, and while 
a lot of these still have the technical 
qualifications for voting, they are in 
strange surroundings and the normal 
political pressures on them are gone. 
Many: thousands have moved from 
rural districts to cities and know little 
of urban registration.rules,-- 

These perfectly clear causes, , with, a 
number of additional ones, will account 
for a light vote. It is unnecessary to 
characterize it as apathy. 

The Republican drift is unmistakable 
(see Periscope Preview) . Vast numbers 
of people.are. dissatisfied with the con- 
duct of the war at home and abroad. 
The rubber debacle alone will lose the 
Administration countless votes. The 
President’s scolding of farmers has 
made no new city and labor votes 
but has lost him thousands in agri- 
cultural regions. The New Deal has 
led people to expect so much that they 
tend to blame it for every discomfort. 

In this off year, gubernatorial cam- 


‘paigns are indicative of the trend. 


Within the month I have made some 
firsthand study in three widely sepa- 
rated states—New York, Kansas and 
California. In New York, a curious 
mix-up in party behavior is evident 
already. Bennett, who is a pretty un- 
inspiring candidate despite the popu- 
larity of his manager Farley, is stronger 
in upstate Republican New York than 
any candidate in years but weaker 
in the big city. As things look now, 
Dewey may come close to the un- 
precedented feat of carrying the city 
as a Republican. This creates an em- 
barrassment of sorts for both Dewey 


’ and Bennett. Dewey cannot attack the 


Roosevelt Administration vigorously for 


fear of losing the city. Bennett cannot . 


talk much about the President for teal 
of losing support upstate. But Dewey | 
can afford to coast because, if the pol 
are correct, nothing short of the com. | 
mission of homicide or arson could lose 
him the election. 

Kansas is interesting this year. The 
Republicans had a spirited -primary 
contest. Senator Reed tried for the 
Republican nomination for governor on 
a crack-down-on-labor platform. He ran 
third. Aridrew Schoeppel, a clean-cut 
and respected lawyer. froma. small city { 
in Western Kahsas, won. He is opposed | 4 
by William Burke, who has held various. 
appointive offices from Washington an q 
who ran and lost in 1940. It looks li 
an easy victory for Schoeppel. a 

There is real color in the Californ 
fight. Olson was elected in-1988 by a” 
most indiscriminate collection of rceg! “h 
—ham-and-eggers, labor, New Dealers, 
Sinclairites, single taxers and socialists, 
No one could~satisfy such a motley: 
following, and Olson has had a riotous” 
time for four years. His opponent, Earl” 
Warren, now Attorney General, im- 4 
presses those who know him as a man’? 
of unique integrity and steadiness. He” 
was unopposed i in the Republican pri- | 
mary, and in the Democratic primary 
he ran Olson a rather close race. ~*~ 


The sole appeal of Olson is his | 
devotion to the President. He made hay * 
when the Pregident visited California. | 
According to the announcement of the 4 
Democratic Committee of Los 
Olson stuck to the distinguished visitor’ 
like a burr.in the mane of a lion. He 
was in the automobile with the Presi- | 
dent as they toured the plants in Los | 
Angeles and San Diego and visited | 
naval and marine establishments. They 
also visited an old mission. One cannot 
help speculating upon the meditations. 
of the two. as they contemplated the 
venerable beauty of San Juan Capis- ; 
trano. Surely their thoughts were far 
from the political campaign. Perhaps 
the President’s visit has saved Olson, ‘ 
but late reports still favor Warren. 

The election of Warren and Dewey | 
in the two big states on opposite sides | 
‘of the country would be a considerable | 
return toward a political balance in ‘ 
this country, especially since there 
stretches between them an almost un- | 
cite ay olan apap ak. 
governors now in office. 











1. “Time and again I've heard travelers say—for fox- 
hunting there’s no matching the sport to be found in 
England. That’s twaddle!” writes a British friend of 

Canadian Club. “Let the place be Virginia, U.S.A.... 


the time, an October afternoon...and there you have 
hunting at its pulse-quickening finest. 














4 “Jump after breath-taking jump... when sud- 
denly the voice of the pack rose to the pitch sig- 
talling the fox had been cornered. Over-eager to 
atch up, I tried a shortcut—and lost the hunt. 


5. “Small loss, 1 learned, when I joined the return- 
ing riders. Seemingly at bay, the quarry had van- 
ished like a shilling up a magician’s sleeve. But no 
regrets—we looked forward to hunting him again. 





2. “In the shadow of the Blue Ridge Mountains 
I found foxhounds as sharp-nosed, as bell-toned, 
as any I’ve ridden to. And a magnificent hunting 
tradition—shaped by Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and other founders of the U. S. A.—all within 
hacking distance of Jefferson’s Monticello. 


3. “I well remember ...we'd scarcely mounted 
when the hounds gave tongue. No novice that 
fox—he made straight for water to break the 
scent. Even the spectators along our route knew 
that old ruse. It didn’t confuse the hounds for a 
minute. Then the race was really on. 


6. “Back at the club, I came to know 
the full richness of your celebrated 
Southern hospitality. A gracious 
welcome ...a barbecue... 


7. “And in the failing light, an 
impressive toast to the friendship 
of our two countries... in the in- 
imitable whisky prized by sports- 
men the world around—grand old 
Canadian Club.” 


Why have so many Americans 


switched to Canadian Club lately? 
Because of its unique, delightful 


flavor. No other whisky in all the 
world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It's light as Scotch—rich as rye— 
satisfying as bourbon; and you 
can stick with it all evening long 
—in cocktails before dinner and 
tall ones after. 

That’s why Canadian Club 
is the largest-selling imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Canadian Club” 
Imported by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois 
Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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Milder... Cooler .. Better-Tasting Cigarettes 
... that’s what smokers ask for .. and that’s 
CHESTERFIELD. Milder when you smoke a lot.. 
Cooler when the going’s hot .. and Better-Tasting 
all the time! Buy CHESTERFIELDS by the carton 
and treat the boys and yourself to more smoking 
pleasure than you've ever known... 


They Satisfy 


Copyright 1942, Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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